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INCE the issue of the last Annual Report, 4th May 1898, 29 Meetings of Council 

have been held —2 by the Council of the vear of office expiring 5th June 1893, and 

h 27 by the Council elected on that date. Committees of the Council have also sat 

for the consideration of matters connected with Professional Practice, Finance, Alliance with 
non- Metropolitan Societies, and the award of the Royal Gold Medal. 

During the same period 19 Fellows (of whom 10 were previously Associates) and 68 
Associates have been elected, as against 40 Fellows and 57 Associates in 1892-93. The 
class of Fellows now numbers 621, as against 628 at the date of the last report; and the 
class of Associates 8146, as against 814. Three Hon. Associates— namely, Alexander Wood, 
M.A., J. O. Surtees Elmore, M.Inst.C.E. (Napurthala, Punjab), and J. R. Bramble, F.S.A. 
(Somerset)—have been elected; and 1 Hon. Corresponding Member, the Commendatore 
Rodolfo Lanciani (Rome). 

The losses to the Institute by death have been as follows :—A. H. Edmonds, W. H. 
Ellerker (Melbourne), William Haywood, Andrew Heiton (Perth), James Maxwell (Manches- 
ter), and J. B. Mitchell-Withers (Sheffield), Fellows ; C. W. Chapman, Philip Currey (Lewes), 
Samuel Hill, Alfred Lovejoy, W. John Mettam (Leeds), F. M. Risbee, and Caleb Stanger, 
Associates ; C. B. Birch, A.R.A., Lord Crewe, Lord Hannen, Thomas Hawksley, F.R.S., and 
Hf. Clifford Saunders, ().C., Ilon. Associates; Francis Austen, Hon. Fellow; Ienry Clutton, 
Retired Fellow; and Cesar Daly (Paris), Carl von Hasenauer (Vienna), and Heinrich Lang 
(Baden), Hon. Corr. Members. 

Preliminary Examinations were conducted simultaneously in London, Bristol, and Man- 
chester in November 1893 and in February 1894; and the 136 successfal candidates have 
been registered as Probationers. Intermediate Examinations were held in London on the 
same dates ; and, of the 55 Probationers who presented themselves, 36 passed and have been 
registered as Students. The total number of Probationers now on the Register is 559, and 
the total number of Students 105. Examinations to qualify for candidature as Associate 
were held in London and Manchester during the week commencing 27th November 1893, and 
in London, Glasgow, Bristol, and Manchester from the 5th to the 10th March 1894, with the 
result that of the 150 candidates who attended 63 pas:ed. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Mr. Ernest Robert Barrow as having most highly 
distinguished himself among the 73 gentlemen who (out of 142) passed the Examination 
qualifying for candidature as Associate in the Kalendar year 1893; and two others, Mr. 
KE. E. Fetch (Cambridge) and Mr. Inglis (Edinburgh), received subsidiary prizes. 
to record their indebtecness to 
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the officers and other members of those Allied Societies under whose charge examinations 


have been conducted during the ofticial year; and their great sense of obligation for the 
services rendered by the Chairman and Members of the Board of Examiners. No Statutory 


Examinations have been held during the official year, only one application to be examined 
under the provisions of the Metropolitan Building Act 1855 haying been received. 
Statistics of the Examinations held during the official year 1893-9 £ here follow : 
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The Royal Gold Medal (1893) for the promotion of architecture was presented on the 
19th June 1893 to Mr. Richard Morris Hunt | Hon. Corr. M.|, of New York, for his executed 
works as an architect. ‘The proposal of the Council to present the Royal Gold Medal for 
the current year to the President of the Royal Academy, Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart. [H.4.], 
contirmed by resolution of the Institute on the 12th March 1894, has been graciously approved 
by Her Majesty the Queen. 

The standard of work sent in for the various Prizes and Studentships 1893-94 compares 
not unfavourably with that of former years. The annual Deed of Award was laid before the 
General Meeting of the 8th January last, and on the occasion of the distribution of prizes on 
the 15th of that month an Address to Students on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Mutual Relationship 
“of Architects ’’ was delivered by the President, and a “ Review of Work of the Travelling 
“Students 1898, and of that submitted for Prizes and Studentships 1894,” by Mr. Alexander 
Graham, Vice-President 
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Selections from the Prize Drawings, and specimens of work sent in by applicants for 
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admission to the Preliminary Examination and of Testimonies of Study submitted by candi- 
dates for the Intermediate Examination, were forwarded for exhibition to the Allied Societies. 
Among these were measured drawings of the North Transept of Lincoln Cathedral by Mr. 
James R. Wigfull, Silver Medallist ; the design for a College in a University Town by Mr. J. 
H. Tonge, to whom the Soane Medallion was awarded ; drawings of the Pugin Student, Mr. 
R. 8. Balfour; and the Design for a Mausoleum by the Tite Prizeman, Mr. A. R. Hennell. 
These were accompanied by selections from the drawings of Mr. R. S. Dods, Mr. G. S. Hill, 
and Mr. Corlette, to whom subsidiary prizes were awarded, and by specimens of work sub- 
mitted by the Misses Charles, Messrs. W. R. Davidson, P. G. Groome, and A. G. Marshall, 
Probationers ; and from the Testimonies of Study of Messrs. F. Chatterton, F. S. Hammond, 
G. O. Scorer, E. Tylee, and H. J. Wonnacott, Students. These drawings have been on view 
at Leicester, Manchester, Sheftield, Nottingham, York, Leeds, Neweastle, Glasgow, Dundee, and 
Liverpool, under the charge of the Allied Societies of those centres, a period of about a week 
having been allowed to each. 

Asa sequel to the Paper on “The Grecian House as described by Vitruvius,” by Mr. Falkener, 
a collection of the author’s exquisite water-colour drawings and oil-paintings was courteously 
lent by him for exhibition in the rooms of the Institute. His interesting and instructive 
description of these drawings will be found printed on pp. 86-88 of the Jounna. 

The launching, under the title of Journan or rue Royan Instrrrure or Brrrisn Ancurrecrs, 
of a Third Series of the Proceepines and Transactions combined appears to have given general 
satisfaction, and the publication of Sessional Papers with the Discussion has been attended 
with substantial advantage in the contribution of valuable articles on the subjects treated. 
Mr. Falkener’s “ Grecian House” {p. 29], for instance, gave rise to the translation of the 
learned disquisition on “* Hypethral Temples” by Professor Curtius [ pp. 80-83], and notes on 
the subject from various members { pp. 57, 83, 147]. Mr. Simpson’s Paper on “ The Classical 
“Influence in the Architecture of the Indus Region and Afghanistan” [p. 93] led to several 
communications [ pp. 112, 147, 150, 191], in which much light was thrown on the matter, and 
to an exceedingly interesting article contributed by Mr. J. L. Kipling {[p. 134). Among other 
illustrated contributions of sterling interest should be mentioned the Report on “ The World's 
“Fair Buildings, Chicago ” {p. 65], by Mr. Wm. Emerson, Hon. Secretary, the accredited Judge 
in Architecture on behalf of the United Kingdom at the Chicago Exhibition ; Mr. William Jack- 
son’s monograph on Leicester Abbey (pp. 129, 166], and the Essay by Mr. John Begg on “ Sculp- 
“ture in Relation to Architecture” {p. 325}, which was awarded the Silver Medal in January. 
Articles have appeared on “ Progressive Examination ” by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. [p. 20]; 
on “Sir Frederic Leighton’s Address ”’ [p. 120]; on “The Public Health Act 1891,” by Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall [p. 121]; on “ London and its Council,” by Mr. A. E. Strect, M.A. [p. 271]; some 
posthumous notes by John W. Papworth on the ‘ Ownership of Architects’ Drawings” 
[p- 187], and a “ Review of the London Streets and Buildings Consolidation and Amendment 
“ Bill 1894,” by Mr. Arthur Cates, introducing the discussion on the Bill at the Mecting of 
the 12th March [p. 343]. In the section devoted to ‘ Notes, Queries, and Replies,” contribu- 
tions on matters of general interest have been received from Messrs. fi. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., W. D. Carée, M.A., Arthur Cawston, 5. Flint Clarkson, J. W. Cockrill, A. O. Collard, 
J. D. Crace, J. Gethin, E. M. Gibbs, Alex. Graham, F'.S.A., W. Hilton Nash, J. Tavenor Perry, 
Lacy W. Ridge, Prof. 'T. Roger Smith, It. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., H. H. Statham, Paul Water- 
house, M.A., Wm. White, F.S.A., Robert Williams, and Wm. Woodward. Among the more 
noteworthy Reviews should be mentioned those on Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and Style {p.18}, 
Allen’s Practical Building Construction {p. 140], Sir Douglas Galton’s Hospital Construction 
[p. 235], and Fergusson’s History of Architecture {p, 883], Under “ Proceedings of Allied 
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‘‘ Societies’ have appeared the various Presidential Addresses, and abstracts of Papers and 
lectures; and a Paper by Mr. W. H. Bidlake on * Imagination in Planning,” read before the 
Liverpool Society { p. 240], and one on ‘‘ Hospitals “ read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Society 
by Mr. William Henman [p. 439], have been published in full in this section of the Journat. 
In the Legal column, cases containing recent interpretations of the Courts on the law as 
affecting the profession, directly or indirectly, have been carefully reported. 

By-laws 7, 8, and 9, as modified by a Resolution of the Royal Institute on the 27th 
March 1893 and confirmed on the 17th April following, were duly submitted to the Privy 
Council, were approved by their Lordships as amended on the 7th August 1893, and the 
sume have since been incorporated in the By-laws and published in THe R.L.B.A. KaLenpar 
issued last October. In respect to the late election by voting papers, under By-law 9, the 
Council regret the result, and cannot avoid the expression of their opinion that grave 
injustice was done to some of the candidates for Fellowship. 

A proposal by the Council to so modify By-law 25 as to permit every Allied Society to 
be represented thereon, haying been submitted to a Special General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute, was considered and referred back for further consideration. The Council conse- 
quently appointed a Committee, consisting of the President, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, and Mr. Wyatt Papworth, and received from them a Report which was approved and 
adopted, and by the terms of which the representation in London of such Allied Societies will 
be regulated by the Council as. follows: 


A. The Presidents of the largest Societies most identified with the R.I.B.A. should annually be nominated to the 
Council. 

B. The Presidents of all the others 1] identified with the R.I.B.A. should be nominated in rotation. 

C. On special grounds any of t ther Societies should be enabled to render their representative entitled to more 
frequent nomination than that of his normal rotation. 

The adoption of such a scheme will, it is believed, tend to strengthen the Societies themselves, to create among the 
smaller of them a spirit of emulation, and t l all to closer identity in aims and membership with the Royal Institute. 





The Committee are of opini +] ' ; 
By-laws, but that the end can be attained by th 


ffect to the principles enumerated no alteration need be made in the 
yption which they recommend to the Council of the following 


STANDING ORDER OF CoUNCIL. 


1. That for the class C (By-law No. 25) of Presidents of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, the Council shall 
annnally make the follow ( { 

As to 1 place rhe P tent f t e being of the Royal Institute of the Architeets of Ireland. 

As to 6 plaees. —The P | e time being of those 6 of the Allied Societies which then contain the greatest 

number of \ R.LB.A 

As to 2 places.-—In rotat the |] f 2 of the remaining Allied Societies, priority in order of rotation being 

given to those S et at the institution of the rota contain the greatest number of subseribing 
Members of the R.I.B.A. 

2. When all the said ne Societ have been repi ited in such rotation, the Council may, if they think fit, 
then make a new order of t | e priority, and so on in cycles, 

3. Should it at any t e appea ) ( 1 de able at the President of any Soeic ty not on the rota for the 
year should be included in the 1 t tof the Council, either on the ground of (a) the eminence of any such 
President, or (b) the activity the ent of architecture of any such Society, or (c) other causes which in the 
opinion of the Council s be su t the Coune ull include the name of such President in the Class A. of 
‘© 18 Members of Council,”’ and sl] not ch class nominate any other Fellow of the KwI.B.A. resident, or practising, 
Within the district or s} of luent l by the Council as appertaining to such Society. 

The Committee have ( e ¢ it lr attention to the representation of Allied Socicties. They have not 
considered that of future nel t R.I..A., as it would be premature to do o, and that subject will of necessity 


come up when the it I I l considered, 

The Council are of opinion that, under present circumstances, and for a time at least, this 

mode of procedure will be acceptable to the Allied Societies, and beneficial to the Institute. 
The York Architectural Soci U and the Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Arehi- 

tects’ Society were admitted to alliance with the Royal Institute at the First General Meeting 

of the current Session heid 6th November 1893. At the same Meeting the President, in 


his inaugural Address, described the development of the scheme referred to in the last Report 
of the Council, whereby it is sought to bring into harmonious and united action the seattered 


and unorganised members of the profession, to strengthen the position of local practitioners, 
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and enable arrangements to be made for extending throughout the United Kingdom the 
advantages of the Institute Examinations. A map published in the new Journat [p. 6] 
shows the districts allocated to the Royal Institute and Allied non-Metropolitan Societies in 
furtherance of the fusion into one system of the various architectural organisations scattered 
throughout the country. 

The observations made by the President in the Address delivered at the opening of 
the Session, on the disadvantages of non-Metropolitan members in respect to the ignorance 
prevalent in some provincial towns as to the professional position and obligations of a Fellow 
and an Associate, were embodied in a circular containing the map above referred to, and 
particulars of the division of the United Kingdom shown thereon; and this circular was 
issued towards the close of last year to the principal newspapers published beyond a certain 
radius of the Metropolis. 

The Council, having received communications from more than one quarter respecting the 
non-acceptance by promoters of competitions of awards made by duly appointed and qualified 
Assessors, have supported the general principle that such awards should be strictly adhered to. 

The Royal Commission to consider and report upon the subject of a Teaching University 
for London have, in response to the Memorial addressed to them by the Council, assigned “a 
definite and distinct place to Architecture’ in the proposed University. A representative of 
the Royal Institute is to form one of the 65 members of its supreme governing body, the Senate, 
which, in addition to its legislative functions, is to have power to confer degrees, appoint pro- 
fessors and readers, and to decide such questions as the admission of ‘ New Schools of the 
“‘ University.” The members of the Council who attended before the Royal Commission and 
gave evidence were the President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Cates, and Mr. John Slater. 

The attention of the Council having been invited to the present condition of historical 
monuments in every part of the Indian Empire, a memorial on the subject was forwarded 
to the India Office as follows :— 


T'o the Right Hon, the Earl of Kimberley, K.G., Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council, 


My Lorp,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects have the honour to invite your Lordship’s 
consideration of the following memorandum : 

The attention of the Royal Institute has for some time been directed to the very important work initiated and 
carried on by the Government during the last twenty years in the matter of the systematic classification and preserva- 
tion of the ancient monuments of India. The Council— fully aware of the ditticulties of carrying out such work in a 
country like India— desire to express, on behalf of the architectural profession, their sense of gratitude and obligation 
for the valuable and efticient work done, and their appreciation of its unrivalled importance from an artistic, antiquarian, 
and historic point of view. 

While sensible, however, of the value of the work already accomplished, and the labour and cost necessarily 
entailed, they nevertheless beg respectfully to draw attention to the following defects : 

(i) That the classitied lists of ancient monuments of Bengal and Madras and the Punjab need revision, and that 
systematic and exhaustive lists have yet to Le made of the monuments of Mysore, Hyderabad, and Rajputana, 
and of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

(ii) That while there are certain archwological officers in various parts of India, they would appear to be hardly 
numerous enough to exercise an eflicient supervision over works necessary for the preservation or reparation of 
outlying monuments, the importance of which, from an historic and antiquarian standpoint, renders such super- 
vision imperative, the natives themselves either doing more than is necessary or inventing too much. 

The Council of the Royal Institute beg permission, therefore, to offer the following suggestions : 

A. It would be very advantageous if no restoration works at all were permitted to be undertaken, on estimates 
sanctioned, without the approval of the Archwological Survey oflicers having been previously reported. 

B. That a greater number of skilled independent archiwologists might advantageously be employed to advise how 
far restoration should go, and to superintend the same, the work being carried out by natives, whose guilds have 
usually very correct traditional knowledge. Such European supervision is advisable to prevent the limits of 
proper conservation being exceeded, 

C. That if the Government could see their way to making further yearly grants for the purposes of completing the 
classification of the monuments of the whole of India, and of unlertaking such repairs and restorations as are 
absolutely necessary in many instances to prevent the disappearance and damage by neglect of important relics, 
they would earn the gratitude of all lovers of art, archwology, and history. 

The immense importance of this subject, and the unequalled interest of the architecture and history of this portion 

of the British Kimpire, is the sole excuse the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects feel it necessary to put 
forward for troubling your Lordship with this memorial. Wittuam Ewerson, Hon. Sec. 
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The following reply was received from the India Office on the 25th April :— 


Srr,—-I am directed by the Secreta f State for India in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
19th ult., enclosing a Memorial from the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects regarding the classification 
and preservation of the Historical Monuments of India 


In re ply, I am to state for the information of youl Council that the subject of their Memorial has for nearly fifty 
years engaged the earnest attention of the Government of India. The archeological survey of Upper India, by the late 
General Sir Alexander Cun ham, K.C.I.E , was sanctioned by them in 1861-62; and in 1870 they organised a depart- 
ment for the archewological survey of the whole of British India, under the direction of General Cunningham, who 
remained at its head until his retirement in 1885, when it was reorganised on a plan submitted by General Cunningham 


ningha 





himself to the Government of India. 
Again, in 1880 they sanctioned a special classificatory survey, to better provide for the protection, first of the 
monuments of Lahore, Delhi, and Agra, and afterwards of the whole of British India, appointing Captain (now Colonel) 





Henry Cole, R.E., to this duty, under the title of Curator of the Ancient Monuments of India; and when his survey was 
completed in 1883, the work of the conservation of these buildings was handed over to their natural guardians, the local 
authorities of the Provinces and Districts in which they are to be found. 

These arrangements are every year proving more and more satisfactory. The sum spent on the archeological survey 
of India now amounts to about Rx 6,000 a year ; and an equal sum is spent on conservation, exclusive of the expendi- 
ture on the annual repair of historical buildings used for Government offices and other public purposes. In these cireum- 
stances the Secretary of State cannot undertake to suggest to the Government of India any modification of the existing 
arrangements Tam, however, to add that Mr. Fowler warmly appreciates the interest taken by your Council in the 
Historical Monuments of India, as evinced by their present Memorial, a copy of which he will forward to the Govern- 
ment of India.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, A. GopLey, 


W. Emerson, Esq. 

At the request of the Local Government Board, that the Council would send a repre- 
sentative or representatives to attend a conference of delegates from other bodies respecting 
the constitution of a Joint Board for the purpose of holding examinations of Sanitary 
Inspectors and the granting of Certificates of Competency under the Public Health (London) 
Act 1891, they appointed Mr. Thomas W. Cutler, who attended on the 20th February, when 
it was decided to refer the whole matter to a Committee. Mr. Cutler is therefore acting on 
the Committee as the representative of the Council. 

The Tribunal of Appeal appointed under the London Council General Powers Act 1890 
has continued the important work entrusted to it, and the representative of the Royal Institute, 
Mr. Arthur Cates, has been again elected its Chairman. During the year 1893-94 eleven 
appeals, most of them argued before the Tribunal by eminent counsel, have been heard and 
decided, with the result that the certificate of the Superintending Architect has been confirmed 
in eight and varied in three cases. 

A Private Bill, promoted by the London County Council, for the purpose of consolidating 
and amending the enactments which relate to buildings in London—known as the London 
Streets and Buildings Bill [pp. 50, 232, 265, 343!—having been examined and reported on 
by the Practice Standing Committee, it was thought desirable that the Institute should at once 
secure a locus standi to be heard on the principles and details of the measure before any 
Parliamentary Committee that might be appointed for the purpose. The Council, therefore, 
having been authorised by the Institute in General Meeting on the 12th February 1894 to 
petition the House of Commons against the Bill, prepared the necessary document, which 
was duly lodged by Messrs. Loch & Co., Parliamentary Agents. Meanwhile, at the invitation 
of the London County Council, the Council of the Institute appointed Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, and Mr. Rickman to confer with a Committee of that Body on certain details 
of the Bill of which the Council could not approve; and it is satisfactory to know that a con- 
siderable number of the amendments submitted at that Conference have been accepted. 
In the reply made to the invitation to attend it, the Council reserved to themselves entire 
liberty to take any action they might be advised to take respecting points in the Bill on which 
that Conference might not arrive at an agreement. The importance of the subject was recognised 
by the Institute in the holding of a General Meeting on the 12th March, when Mr. Cates 
reviewed the London Streets and Buildings Bill in an able Paper, to which Dr. Longstaff 
and other members of the London Council replied at some length, and the discussion of which 
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was resumed on the 19th March at an adjourned General Meeting. Another Conference on 
the provisions of the Bill was recently held at the Paddington Vestry Hall between representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards, and also of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the District Surveyors’ Association, the Institute of 
Builders, and other bodies ; and at this Conference Mr. Cates and Mr. Rickman, at the request 
of the Council and in response to an invitation, attended as delegates. 


The Art Standing Committee report that ten meetings have been held since the publication 
of the last Annual Report, and nine sinee the election of the present Committee. The Com- 
mittee record their regret at the loss sustained during the Session by the decease of Mr. Rh. 
Herbert Carpenter, F.S.A., Vice-Chairman, and of Mr. C. B. Birch, A-R.A. Both gentlemen 
were assiduous in their attendance, and took an active interest in the work of the Committee. 

A report upon the recent restoration of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, was furnished by 
the Committee to the Council, and forwarded by them to Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., M.P. 

The Committee conferred with Mr. Edwin T. Hall upon his proposals for the granting of 
medals or other rewards of merit to craftsmen, and for an Annual Exhibition of the Crafts of 
Architecture in connection therewith, with a view to stimulating craftsmanship and extending 
the scope and influence of the Institute. The Committee, however, were not agreed as to the 
advantages likely to accrue therefrom, and reported to the Council in that sense. 

The Committee have had sections of the London Streets and Buildings Bill under con- 
sideration. 

The Committee arranged the subjects and Papers read at two of the Ordinary General 
Meetings—that of the 12th February, on “ Mosaic and Fresco,” by Mr. C. Harrison Town- 
send, Mr. G. Salviati, Mr. James C. Powell, and Mr. N. H. J. Westlake [p. 245]; and that of 
the 23rd April, on ‘‘ Furniture: Domestic and Ecclesiastical,’’ by Mr. John Belcher, Mr. C. 
¥. A. Voysey, Mr. Aldam Heaton, and Mr. W. D. Caroe [p. 413]. At the first-named Meeting 
a most interesting collection of specimens of mosaics, drawings, and photographs was brought 
together and exhibited in the Meeting Room ; and through the kind exertions of Mr. Powell 
members were afforded the privilege of a private view of the new mosaics at St. Paul's. 
At the second Meeting were exhibited a large collection of very beautiful drawings by the 
late Augustus W. Pugin, the late J. G. Crace, the late Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., the late W. Burges, 
A.R.A., Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., Mr. James Brooks, Mr. Voysey, and 
Mr. Carée, lent by their owners ; a number of photographs of works by eminent artists, and 
some rare examples of old metal decoration, altar plate, &c., lent by Mr. Krall ; with drawings, 
photographs, and chromolithographs lent by the authorities of South Kensington Museum. 

The Committee appointed Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., Chairman, and Mr. Ernest George 
Vice-Chairman; and Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., and Mr. E. W. Mountford Hon. Secretaries. 


The Literature Standing Committee report that since their election on the 5th June 18938 
they have held 10 meetings, making 11 meetings altogether since the issue of the last Report. 
The Sessional Papers obtained by the Committee and read under their management during 
the official year are :—‘‘ How to Use Vitruvius,” by Professor Baldwin Brown, M.A.; “ The 
“Grecian House as described by Vitruvius,” by Mr. Falkener [p. 29]; ‘“ The Classical Influence 
“in the Architecture of the Indus Region and Afghanistan,” by Mr. William Simpson, R.1. 
[p. 93]; “ Observations on the Plan of Dwelling-Houses in Towns,” by Professor Kerr [p. 201] ; 
and “The Council Chamber and its Accessories,’’ by Mr. Thomas Blashill [p. 365]. 

The scheme, referred by the Council to the Committee, for the amalgamation of the 
Transactions with the Procrepinas has been carried into etiect. 
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In accordance with a suggestion made by Mr. Arthur Cates in a letter to the Committee, 
it has been decided that all new books and other contributions to the Library shouid in future 
be laid on the table, accompanied by a list of additions, for the space of one month after their 
acquisition ; also that the notices of additions to the Library should be made a prominent 
feature of the JourNau. 

The Prize Essays and Reports of the Travelling Students were brought before the Com- 
mittee and examined, the Committee expressing the hope that pure literary merit would in 
future be allowed more weight in the awarding of the Essay Prize. 

The Librarian’s Report te the Committee is as follows :— 


During the twelve months elapsed from Ist April 1893 to 31st March of the present year, the total additions to the 
Library amounted to 152 volume 163 pamphlets, and to the Loan Collection 18 volumes and 1 pamphlet, exclusive 
of periodicals, Reports and T) ‘ Societ and parts of works issued in a serial form now in progress. 

The number of volumes pre ted to the Library was 97, and to the Loan Collection 9. Of pamphlets, 62 were 
presented to the Library and 1 tot Loan Collection. 

Of drawings, engravings, and photographs, 143 sheets and 1 volume were presented, exclusive of the “ Sketch Book ” 
of the Architectural Association. 1 e were also presented a medal struck for the Arthur Cates Prize for architecture, 
an impression of the Ma est Society of Architects, and a bust of the late Sir Horace Jones. 

The works purchased com] 35 nes and 1 pamphlet for the Library, and 9 volumes for the Loan Collection, 
together with several parli ‘ 

The attendances of l numbered 2,411. ‘Phe number of tickets (exclusive of renewals) issued 
for admission to the use of the I in Collection was 95 (last year 98). The number of volumes issued on 
loan was 976 (last vear $17). 

The attendances of membe f the Architectural Association as readers in the Library were 79 (iast year 79), and 
the number of issues on | th t it bei ncluded in the gross returns above given) was 47 (last year 61). 


The power conferred by the Council (as reported to the Committee at their first Meeting) 
to eliminate from the Library such books as the Committee should think it undesirable to 
retain has, after due consideration in each instance, been exercised, and much extra space 
has thereby been gained for additions to the Library. 

A gratifying feature of the past year is the number of interesting and valuable books 
which have been presented to the Library by their respective publishers, and the thanks of the 
Institute are especially due to Mr. Batsford, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, Mr. Henry Frowde, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Mr. 
John Murray, Mr. W. Reeves, Messrs. Remington & Co., Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co., 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Messrs. Whittaker & Co., Mr. J. IK. Cornish (Manchester), 
and s« veral others. 

It is similarly sratifying to report the acquisition of the great work, Documents classés 
de UArt dans les Pays-Bas, by M. Van Ysendyck [HHon. Corr. M.), a large-paper copy of 
which has been presented by the author ; also of three folios of sketches and scraps collected 
by the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A., with sixteen books of diaries kept by his friend the late 
J. L. Wolfe, all of which have been presented by Mr. Wolfe Barry [7/.4.]; and, further, of a 
fine collection of photographs of many public and private buildings at Sydney, presented by Sir 
Julian Salomons, Chief Justice of New South Wales, through Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. 

The Committee appointed Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., Chairman, and Mr. Alexander 


Graham, F.S.A., Vice-Chairman ; and Mr. R. Elsey Smith and Mr. Arthur §. Flower, F.5.A., 


Hon. Secretaries. 


The Practice Standing Committee have held nine meetings since their last report, and 
in addition to a variety of matters referred from the Council have also had under consideration 


several important subjects 

A Sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Boves, Clarkson, Hall, Hansom, Rickman, and 
Ridge, was reappointed in October 1893 to further ccnsider the consolidation and amendment 
of the Metropolitan Building Acts. In November attention was drawn to the Resolutions 
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embodied in the Report of the Building Act Committee of the London County Council to that 
body, and the Practice Standing Committee reported on them to the Council. In December 
a copy was obtained of the London Streets and Buildings Bill, and much attention has been 
given to obtaining suggestions for its amendment. These suggestions have been placed in 
the hands of the delegates who were appointed by the Council to meet a Committee of the 
London Council in conference thereon. They have also been placed in the hands of those 
who prepared the Petition of the Institute which has been lodged against the Bill now before 
the House of Commons. 

The Committee have continued their efforts to arrange a set of Conditions of Contract 
with the Institute of Builders. On the 22nd February 1894 a third conference was held with 
the Builders, at which the solicitors on each side were present, and an arrangement was come 
to by which it is hoped that an approved draft may be obtained and reported to the Council. 
The draft, however, is still under discussion by the solicitors. 

The Committee appointed Mr. Henry Currey Chairman, Mr. Arthur Cates Vice-Chairman ; 
and Mr. Rickman, F.S.A., and Mr. H. Cowell Boyes Hon. Secretaries. 


The Science Standing Committee during the olticial year have held 8 Meetings, with 
an average attendance of twelve Members. 

In accordance with the request of the General Meeting held on the 18th March 1893, the 
Committee reconsidered and revised their Report upon the existing laws in relation to Light 
and Air, and presented it to the Council in January last, recommending that it be brought 
before the Members at a General Meeting of the Institute for consideration. A copy of the 
Report [p. 323] was forwarded on the 27th March to the London County Council. 

The London Streets and Buildings Bill 1894 has engaged the attention of a Sub-Com- 
mittee, and a Report was submitted to the Council upon the important changes proposed by 
the measure. 

The Sanitary Registration Bill 1893 was considered by the Committee, and formed the 
subject of a Report, which was printed in the JournaL 23rd November 1893 [p. 63]. 

The Committee have had under their management two Meetings of the Institute—one on 
the 8th January last, at which Mr. Maurice B. Adams read a Paper on “ Blickling Hall, 
‘Norfolk: its Drainage, Water Supply, and other Works” [p. 157]; another on the 26th 
February, when Professor Roger Smith and three of his colleagues read Papers on ‘‘ The New 
“Science Laboratories at University College, London” [p. 281]. 

In order that accurate information may be obtained as to the strength of brickwork a 
series of experimental tests has been proposed, and a Report by a Sub-Committee descriptive 
of what is considered necessary was printed in the JournaL of the 23rd November 1893 
[p. 55]. In relation thereto the Committee suggested the establishment of a Fund for Experi- 
mental Research in connection with Building Construction, the first application of such fund 
to be towards the expenses to be incurred in prosecuting the tests described. 

The recent treatment of sewage with electrolysed sea-water has attracted the attention of 
the Committee, and a Sub-Committee has been appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
process invented by M. Hermitte. 

The Committee appointed Mr. P. Gordon Smith Chairman and Mr. Thomas W. Cutler 
Vice-Chairman; and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. William C. Street Hon. Secretaries. 


The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1898,* prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Son & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, consist of a Statement of Income and Expenditure and a Balance Sheet, 





* See the Journa, Vol. IX. N.S. pp. 324-5, for those of 1892. 
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which have been examined with the vouchers and found correct by Mr. James Neale, F.S.A. [7] 
and Mr. F. W. Marks [.1.], Auditors appointed by the Institute. They are here given: 





Income and Expe [ A 4 PC) ary Funds for the Year e ded 31st Dec ember 1893. 
Dr. EXP Cr. 
To ORDINARY EXPENDITI : £ 1 £ i. By O s « £ 1 

Rent 
Gas and Electric | s 0 
Coals 3 S 

1 ; 19 0 
salaries anit 18 1) 
General P 

Postage Stamps, and Pett 3. 
Expenses of Get Meet s 0 

hibitions 1 0 


4402 16 7 


Housekeeping Expenses 
183 “ 


rtisements Ni 3 es t 


























Examination Ex] it) 0 
Metropolitan Building Act 11 9 
A 303 11 
Examil (Ar 
2 2 0 0 
( eral Rey ] 0 0 
re Insura 32 . 
Medals and ¢ r Priz 1 1 
Grant to Libra 
Crrant to Ar Is 0 
( ral Sc u ) Perron 6 0 
}(201 r Interm ite Examination Je 75 12 #0 
_ Sy Lf 
X D ) to A n 
Bala Sheet) 129 H 
\ 
Posta 
to Al S 
) X 
if to 
I nated 
) lit 
Heads of ( 
Depre i 
£ | ) 5 £5340 9 5 
TTT 7 
Dr. S f Ordinary Funds, 31st December 1893. Cr. 
i £ x l 
fos v Cred t By ¢ RED a ooo ie isanccsesseuncnene 114 14 2 
I'o estimated S« ( ( 0 B ts: 
To Examination 
itieipatory ¢ l 2 
iW nt “7 7 7 
'o Subscriptions I 40 
nd 
r last B She 
Least 
wri £] 
4./ ArT 
ax pel 2 9341 12 5 
En e Fees * ¥E Baer reno 
189 8s 2 0 
189 202 13 0 
sae a me: S00) 25 
SAFFERY, SON & ( £13198 10 £13498 lv 1l 
( ci \ (ore a acme 


A reference to the Finance portion of the Annual Report of last year [Journat, Vol. IX. 
N.S. p. 822] will show that a sum of about £2,600 had been expended during the four years 
1890-93 on the purchase of Architectural Union Company’s shares, in building-additions, 
fittings, furniture, &c., over and above the amount acquired from the sale of £1,000 Consols 
authorised by the Institute in 1890. Of that sum of £2,600 about £1,000 had been paid 
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from entrance fees and ordinary income, and the balance remained unprovided for. The 
Institute consequently authorised, at the last Annual General Meeting, the sale of 
£1,310. 2s. 9d. Consols, which was effected in December 1898, and realised £1,281. 8s. 6:/., 
thereby leaving a balance of exceptional expenditure of about £320 unprovided for, to be paid 
out of the entrance fees received in 1894. Asa matter of fact, accounts outstanding on the 
31st December 1892, amounting to #658. 14s. 7d., as may be seen in the balance-sheet of 
1892 [Journat, Vol. IX. N.S. p. 325], with other sums for expenditure incurred in 1892, 
reaching a total of £986. 13s. 4d., have been paid in 1893; and the following statement shows 
the Receipts and Disbursements during the twelve months of that year :— 


Secretary's Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of Ordinary Funds, from 1st January to 31st December 1893. 






























RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS, 
Lulance at Banker's, Ist January 1893 (less £144. 18s. £ House and Household £ . i. 2 s ad 
criptions received in advance) > 222 1 7 Rent, Lighting, and Coals 941 H 7 
ns sriptions and Arrears Se fe Pants 4,457 8 7 General Meetings and Exhibitions 19) 18 ‘ 
Dividends on Stock and Shares . 183 O 6 Housekeeping ....... 169 5 l 
JoURNAL Advertisements and Sale of Publications, «ec. . 8 H ® Fire Insurance : 9 15 
Use of Rooms ......... amine Ccebastante Nesbhes 32. («0 COO —— 1,32 , 62 
Examination Fees— g a a Official Expenditure 
Statutory ..... ae Sit a ad 18 1S Ou | Sa'aries and Special Assist 1,229 14 
Preliminary ..... ‘ ob et 6 it) Printivg, Stationery, Stamps, anc \ 
Intermediate ee — cue oe Be PD Cash 16 18 ' 
Qualifying (anticipatory of election as Advertisements 54 ! 7 
Associate) ..... J inte ebecia, Gea l “0 Liverpool Congress ,, iS 3 
--= 7 17 OU Solicitor 22 6 2 
En ice Fees— Accountant : 33 0 
I s (17 at £5. 5s., and 8 at £2. 2s. 106 1 0 — 1.5 
Associates (50) ...........seseses tiv a 2 » 3, F menabane, ind Repairs 
7 26 11 0 y Bookeases, Electric Light, &e. 217 0 
Sale Gf BU PUG: Bei: Das COMMING ssi scccsscsscacescaansesesocace 1,281 & 6 ting, &c., Phir 1 Floor 2 OO 
/ ting Exterior of House...... ‘ 28 i 
Jf General ..... isuccioonboes ud ; 75 17) OO 
¥. a i 2 3 
*Examinations nen e 217 1 5 
/ Prizes and Studentships id _— 145 619 ’ 
Library Grant : 1 ) ) 
Architectural Association Grant 1 ‘ ( 
*® JOURNAL. ......0. isase ‘ , 1032: Yo 
Transactions, Vol. VIII. N.S. (1892) 82 ) t 
Two KALENDARS, 1892 and 1893 ‘ 272 2 
Allied Societies .. 3 ees . 183 8 
+Repayment of Banker’s Loan (1892) 1,404 ) 6 
Sf Salance at Banker's, 3lst December 1893 (including 
£54, 12s., subscriptions in advance for 1894), llt 14 2 
£7,181 1 1 
The items to which an asteri sk is prefixed include the outstanding accounts mentioned in the Accountant's Balance Shee 
[x02 [JouRNAL, N.S. Vol. LX. p. 325], amounting to £658, 14s, 7d. ; and an additional sum ot £205 6s. 9d. for Library bookcases ¢ 
+ The sale of ¢ ‘onsols, realising r £1,281. 8s. 6d., Was insufficient to repay the Bunker's loan (£1,404, Os, 6d.), and the required addition 


ito be paid out of the receipts for 1893, 
The accounts outstanding on the 31st December 1893 amounted to £384. 8s. 6d., and 
their details are given in the estimate for 1894 which follows: 


Secretary's Estimate of Receipts and Disbursements of Ordinary Funds for the twelve months of 18)4. 
























ESTIMATED RECEIPTS. ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTs. 
Balance at Banker's, 3lst December 1893 (including £ a £ Accounts outstanding 31st December 1893 £  & £ 
£54. 12s, subseriptions) ...... : e Stubs: Ce: House and Household, 221 8 
Subscriptions and Arrears .., amiaes ecsihabas ites .4,400 0 OU Official Expenditure .,. 129 7 lo 
Dividends on Stock and Shares eee : 148 O O Fittings, Furniture, and Repairs 16 8 i) 
JOURNAL and Sales— t s. ad. Examinations a 67 13 } 
Advertisements (nett) ...... arte . 20 0 O JOURNAL ,., 7 $e lis) 17 t 
Sule of Publications, &e. ......... . Wo 0 0 Se 
—amee $60 9 (6 Rent, Lighting, and Coals ide cee v0 v 
Use of Rooms CA SN I Pe ee Oe 30 0 0 Salaries and Special Assistance ree 0 
Exam i Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and Petty Cash v0 
. 0 OT a ee eee eee 0” 0 0 General Meetings and Exhibitions ...,.. 0 0 
Pre iminary sa a Ske wae ... 195 O © Housekeeping ....... Shani caacedounhaawas 0 0 
Tut rmediate r 85 Oo 0 Advertisements ween Jee umesdeioneie 0 v0 
Qualifying (ant icipatory of election as Examinations ............... o 0 
| RE Ae ee 300 «60 lOO Fittings, Furniture and Repairs... ese 0 0 
tage ipaeanien 570 0 O PRU IID san ccapipcencsocinnnaiivsevasensare 0 0 
Entrance Fees of Fellows ............ccccsssecccecesseseeceenees . Bd 0 0 Medals and other Prizes 0 oO 
rt Grant to Library ... 0 0 
/ Grant to Architectur: ul Assoc ation ...... v0 0 
PA KALENDAR pines shbsbuciend veuiisaleteatniees 23 v 0 
JOURNAL sheshcbewsapeseketaay — i,] 0 ) 
a Allied Societies ...... ‘ senene ; ssa ( 0 | 
£5,642 14 2 Solicitors,* Accountant, and Parliament iry Agent 20 ( 
istimated cash deficit, 31st December 1894 ... .............. 156 14 4 Miscellaneous .............0. seeeeces dt 0 ) 
£5,799 8 6 £5,799 8 6 


a 
The item of £100 described in the Accountant's Balance Sheet [p. 154] as “ Estimated Solicitors’ Costs” is included under this 
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The Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the year ended 31st December 1893, examined 
with the vouchers and found correct by the Auditors, Mr. James Neale, F.S.A. [7’.], and Mr. 
F. W. Marks [.1.], is as follows : 

Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1893. 


Dr. Cr. 











ASHFITEL Pi : £8 d. 
To Cost of pitel P A.C. H By Balance fro ist Account ; . 12 
1 A co. HG £5 115 O By Dividend on 20 Shares, Architectural Union Co., at 12s, 
To Balane Y 17 0 r si ae F 12 ¢ 
112 0 45 12 + 
a —_—_ 
CHARITABI 
To Gran I ( By Bal i Sanaindlesa 817 
To Bal : % By Div nd r Cent. Consols............... 3) 
a ei 14 4 
er —_———— 
DoONALDSON TESTIMOGN ‘ 
To Cost of Medals 215 U By Balance from last Account . ; i) 
To Bulan wr 8 By Div n yn £72 L. & N.W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pre- 
rence Stock Spaedtees 215 1 
or 
GODWIN BURSARY : 
To Cash paid to Holder of Burs , 1892, 2 
T. L. Worthington] 2 0 
To Ca H 
[ r F, Flete 20 A ) 
To f Medal 9 
To eca 6 7 
GrissELL L cY FUni 
ro ¢ i} Win 0 
To Bala rried for 5 
43 11 
es 
Li ; 
1 I 
ry, «& 6 | 
I I 11 B 
) B 





Balan ( 
ford] - 
lo Ist Mo Gra 2 0 0 
lo I ne irried : 1 11 
- 1 1 7m 1 j 
Puain M RIAL FUND:- 
To Cost Meda from last Aecount 15 
To Bala P 50 L. & N.W. Railway 4 per Cent. 
1 18 





Tire Legacy FUND 
To Cash paid Prize i 1 ist Account os 2) 
Kitsell]} Div n £1102. 15s. 23 per Cent. Consols ......... 29 
To extra Prize [R. 8. Dods 
fo Cash paid Prizen 
Nicholson 
To Balance carried fo 
" t ” ’ t 
— ———— 
TRAVELLING FUN 
‘o Cost of £70 Ma ] By Ba st Aecoun t l 
To Balance rried forwat By Dividends on £770 Madras Railway 44 per Cent. Stock 2 
Ws 1] 5 
— 
KAPURTHALA PALACE ¢ 
Se. Cachi seh) to HH \l . By B ( per last Balance Sheet ........... $8 ] 
Ess 15 x8 15 ¢ 
en ae 


Since the issue of last year’s Report the Executors of the late Miss Hannah Jane Jones, 
sister of the late Owen Jones, have paid over an amount of £750 Great Western Nailway 
Five per Cent. Consolidated Stock, whereby the annual income of the Owen Jones Fund has 
been increased from about £50 to about £85; and a further amount of £250 of the sam« 
Stock will be paid over on the death of an annuitant. 

A Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, examined with the vouchers and found correct by the 


above-named auditors, is given on the opposite page. 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1893. Cr. 
To ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND :— £ e & By G rnment and other Securities for total value of £ ‘K <2 
Capital— 20 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- Funds invested 7m 9 ht 
pany, Limited, at £14 per share = « wo 8 @ By Cash in hands of Banker. 17 5 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ..,..... 29 17 Deis , 
To CHARITABLE FUND: / 
Capital — £200, 10s, 23 per Cent. Consols, valued at...... 195 14 9 
Ba'ance at credit of Revenue Account ..................005 id 7 
To DoNALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND t= 
Capital— £72 L, & N.W. Railway 4 per Cent, Prefer- 
ence Stock, valued at asa bweeaaeeccune 89 (0) OOO 
Jalance at credit of Revenue Account...........0......... Vv 8 6 


To Gopwin BuRSARY :— 
Capita! —£1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent, De- 
benture Stock, valued at ne 5 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ................0.... 22 6 7 






To Gi ELL LeGacy FUND :— 
Cay I—£260 Gt. Indian Peninsu!a Railway 5 per 
Cent, Stock, valued at ... an Kasteiehtcuvindets . 444 0 Oo 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ...............0..... 36.18 21 
To Lisrary FPuND: 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account,............... . bv 8 9 


To OWEN-JONES STUDENTSILLE 2— 


Capital— £1773. 6s, Sd. Mid'and Railway 3 per Cont. 

Debenture Stock, valued at 1773 OOO 
£750 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent, Consolidated 

Stock, valued at pags Sepaneats 1267 lo O 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ...... sanseaen 2d 1 ll 


To PUGIN MEMORIAL FUND: 


Capital— £1050 L. & N. W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pre 
ference Stock, valued at iw aoe 68 OD 
Balance at creait of Revenue Account 54 9 1 


To Tire Legacy Funp: 


} 


Capital— £1102. 15s, 24 per Cent. Consols, valued at WSs 13) lo 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ‘ eae lv i) 6 
To TRAVELLING FUND: 
Capital—£770 Madras Railway 4 per Cent. Stock, 
valued at 10 
Balance at credit uf Revenue Account 7 





CHRONICLE, 
EDUCATION AT THE ANTIPODES. 
Curriculum at Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Mr. Hurst Seager [.4.], who has been appointed 
Lecturer and Instructor in Architecture at Canter- 
bury College, Christchurch, N.Z., recently delivered 
his Inaugural Address to students of the College. 
He has also drawn up a syllabus of lectures in 
connection with the subjects under his charge, 
and for which a special department has been 
instituted. The object of the new departure is to 
establish a complete course of training in Archi- 
tecture and Decorative Design, leading in both 
branches to the granting of diplomas to those 
students who successfully pass the examinations 
laid down. ‘Though classes in these subjects have 
been previously held, this is the first time in the 
history of the College, and in fact in the history of 
New Zealand, that a definite course of study in 
these branches of work has been arranged, and 
students afforded an opportunity of winning for 
themselves a recognised position as masters of the 
arts they profess. 

The courses are designed to meet the require- 
ments of those intending to follow the profession 
of architecture, building, or any form of decora- 
tive work—e.g. colour decoration, stained glass, 
mosaic, tiles, &e.; modelling, carving in stone, 
metal-work, joinery and cabinet-making, Ke. 
Before taking up the work of this department, 
students are required to give evidence of skill in 
freehand drawing and shading from the round, 








plane and solid geometry, model drawing and per- 
spective, and to have passed the Art Students’ 
}.xamination. 

‘'hree courses of lectures are to be delivered— 
namely, (1) on the Principles and Practice of Archi- 
tectural Design ; (2) on the Principles and Practice 
of Decorative Design; (8) on the History of 
Architecture and Decorative Design. The lectures 
in the first and second courses will be delivered 
weekly throughout each term, each course being 
completed in two sessions. The third course will 
not be delivered in its entirety till it is needed to 
complete the course of studies laid down. 

The course in Architectural Design Mr. Seager 
claims to have arranged in accordance with the 
creat need of modern times—.e. the attainment by 
the student of a thorough grasp of the principles 
of science and of art upon which the work of the 
architect depends, rather than the forms which 
have resulted from such study in the past. He 
purposes, therefore, to deal in this course with 
the principles which govern all the main pro- 
blems likely to be met with in the practice of the 
art of to-day. A diploma in this branch can be 
eained only by four years of diligent study, and 
the standard of work required to win it will be 
equal to that demanded for the examination 
qualifying for candidature as Associate of the In- 
stitute. 

Broadly speaking, the first two years are to be 
devoted to the acquirement of knowledge of prin- 
ciples, and learning how they have been applied 
in the past; the third and fourth to the gaining 

38 
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of power to make use of the knowledge and 
skill acquired in original compositions. In the 
third year students will be required to prepare 
a perspective drawing of a building previously 
measured, and to design a building based on the 
examples given in the course of lectures; and in 
the fourth year to prepare a complete set of draw- 
ings for an original design, with specification, 
bills of quantities, estimate of cost, with a clear, 
concise description of the whole scheme, and the 
methods proposed to be adopted in carrying it 
out. In the fourth year also students will attend 
the course of lectures on the History of Archi- 
tecture and Decorative Design, and a course on 
the Practice of Architecture, embracing all legal 
questions an architect should be acquainted with, 
such as laws of contract, arbitrations, rights of 
adjoining owners, rights of light, specification 
writing, domestic sanitation, &e. 

Before entering on the Second Course, the stu- 
dent must have gained a Second Grade drawing 
certificate, and shown his capabilities as a draughts 
man. This course deals with the principles under- 
lying all forms of ornamental art, and the appli- 
cation of those principles to the various kinds of 
art work. As in the First Course, students will 
be required to sketch from memory, design, and 
write essays. Throughout the course examples of 
ancient and modern art of different countries will 
be shown, to illustrate the laws which govern the 
production of all ornamental forms; but the 
teachings of surrounding nature, the flora and 
fauna of New Zealand, will be placed before the 
students as the source whence all good criginal 
design should spring. The whole course will be 
complete in four years, the first half being devoted, 
as in architecture, to the attainment of knowledge 
and power, and the second half to the exercise 
of power by the preparation of original designs. 
Every means is to be used to aid the development 
of that faculty of invention so necessary to the 
designer. “ It matters not,” says Mr. Seager, ‘ for 
“what material or for what purpose we design, 
“‘ whether it be for woodwork, for metal-work, for 
“surface decoration, pottery, or fabrics, the same 
“faculties are made use of; develop these, and 
“we at once create the power to design anything 
“without them nothing.’’ In each year in both 
courses modelling in clay is required as being the 
best means of learning to produce form. In the 
fourth year students will be required to attend 
the third course of lectures, on the History of 
Architecture and Decorative Design, and to pass 
an examination upon them ; for although a slavish 
adherence to antique forms is deprecated, yet a 
clear knowledge of what the past has produced is 
deemed absolutely essential. 

The Third Course is intended to convey a 
general knowledge of the various styles of art 
practised by the different nations from the earliest 
times to the present day. The course will be 
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complete in forty lectures, each lecture to be 
illustrated as far as possible by examples of art 
work, and by lantern views of the finest and most 
typical examples of architecture and the con- 
temporary decorative arts. 

Courses of instruction in the different branches 
of artistic work, dealing in detail with the special 
application of the principles of design dwelt upon 
in the lectures, and the technical methods of 
production and manufacture, will be given in the 
following classes: Stone-carving, wood-carving, 
metal-work, cabinet-making, joinery, modelling 
and moulding for works in plaster, &e., colour 
decoration, stained glass, &e. 

Mr. Seager’s Address and the Prospectus con- 
taining the Syllabus may be seen in the Library, 
the former having been published in the Austrai- 
asian Builder of the 8rd and 10th March last. 


The London Streets and Buildings Bill. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
the Select Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to consider the Streets and Buildings 
Bill promoted by the London Council commenced 
their sittings on the 80th ult., when Mr. Cripps, 
().C., opened the case for the Bill. Two sittings 
have since been held, on the 8rd and 7th inst., but 
so far the only witness examined, and that merely 
on Part I. of the Bill, has been Dr. Longstaff. 
At the close of the proceedings last Monday 
the Committee decided that all petitioners should 
lodge with the County Council the amendments 
they propose on the whole Bill on or before the 
18th inst.; and thereupon the sittings were ad- 


journed till Thursday, the 24th inst. 


The Sanitary Institute Congress. 

The next Autumn Congress and Exhibition of 
the Sanitary Institute will be held at Liverpool 
on 24th September 1894 and four following days, 
and the Royal Institute has been invited to ap- 
point two delegates to attend. The Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool is the chairman of the committee 
charged with the arrangements of the Congress, 
the work of which will be taken in three sections: 
(1) sanitary science and preventive medicine ; (2) 
engineering and architecture; (8) chemistry, 
meteorology, and geology. Special conferences 
have been arranged for medical officers of health, 
municipal and county engineers, sanitary in- 
spectors, and others. he Exhibition will embrace 
all matters relating to public health and the pre- 
vention of disease, including sanitary appliances 
and subjects connected with municipal work. 


A Defence Fund for Architects in France. 

It is perhaps not generally known that there 
exists in Paris a Professional Association of 
Architects having for its object the defence of 
professional interests involved in actions at law 
for or against members of the Association, and 
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entitled ‘‘ Caisse de Défense mutuelle des Archi- 
“ tectes.’’ This Association helps or reimburses 
those of its members who may be forced to go to 
law or against whom an action is brought, when 
the interests at stake affect Responsibility, a 
Public Competition, Professional Charges, artistic 
Property, &c.; but the Association has nothing 
whatever to do with purely personal questions 
which have little or no bearing on the interests 
of the Profession at large. J ounded in 1884, the 
new Caisse de Défense mutuelle at once received 
the support of the Société Centrale des Architectes 
Francais in Paris, and of numerous non-metro- 
politan Societies of Architects. The following 
year the Association had 150 members and nine 
Allied Societies, and its headquarters were esta- 
blished in Paris at the offices of the Société 
Centrale. There are now 400 members of the 
Association all told, and the number of law cases 
in which it has taken part already reaches a 
hundred, at a cost of some thirteen thousand 
franes (£520)—-another sum of £600 having been 
spent in the course of nine years on administra- 
tions, publications, and advertisements—and_ it 
should be borne in mind that law costs, like pro- 
fessional incomes, are uniformly less in Paris 
than in London. A “ Memorandum Judiciaire,”’ 
giving full particulars of the legal means of 
obtaining redress for interests injured or attacked, 
or of defending the same, has been presented to 
the Library by M. Ch. Lucas [Hon. Corr. M.], 
together with the Articles of Association and list 
of members, which are worthy of careful attention 
from all those in this country who, often in spite 
of themselves, are compelled to defend an action 
or bring one. The first President of this Caisse 
de Défense mutuelle was the late Ch. Questel, and 
the present one is M. Daumet [Hon. Corr. M.], 
President of the Société Centrale. There are three 
Vice-Presidents, one of whom is M. Hermant | Hon. 
Corr. M.|, and the Secretary is M. Lucas. 


Additions to the Library. 

Der Kirchenbau des Protestantismus, published 
by the Berlin Society of Architects and presented 
by Herr H. v. d. Hude, is devoted to the con- 
sideration of Protestant ecclesiastical buildings 
from the Reformation to the present time, and 
contains over a thousand illustrations in the text. 
Separate articles deal with the Medieval Parish 
Church, the erection of Medieval churches for 
the purpose of an Evangelical form of service, 
Evangelical churches in Germany from the six- 
teenth and subsequent centuries down to date, and 
to the Protestant churches of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Kussia, the Netherlands, France, Switzer- 
land, England, and North America. The con- 
cluding part of the work is devoted to the general 
essentials to be considered in the erection of 
Protestant places of worship, the object of the 
whole being the perfecting of this type of building. 


The Hospital of St. Wulstan, founded in the 
city of Worcester towards the end of the eleventh 
century by Bishop Wulstan, was an import- 
ant institution. The Rev. Frederick Thomas 
Marsh has gathered into a quarto volume, with 
numerous illustrations, including two capital 
etchings, considerable information respecting this 
ancient edifice, ‘ because its history is obscure, its 
“ endowments seized, and its buildings fast falling 
‘into decay.”” The book also contains a chartu- 
lary of the hospital and a short biography of its 
founder, the former of which should be of 
interest to the genealogist and antiquary. 

Mr. Roland W. Paul has presented his Vanishing 
London, of which he is both the author and pub- 
lisher. The work consists of a series of drawings 
illustrating some of the old houses in London. 
Some of these have recently been pulled down, 
and possibly a like fate is reserved for many of 
the remainder. Special importance will therefore 
be attached to the possession of Mr. Paul’s book 
by those interested in older London. 

Copies have been presented of Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land’s handy compilation of Existing Rules and 
Regulations respecting building for the informa- 
tion of architects and others engaged in building 
operations in the county of London, published 
by Batsford ; and Mr. Alfred A. Hudson has pre- 
sented his Law of Building and Engineering 
Contracts, and his Concise and Practical Legal 
Advice to Engineers, Architects, dc. (London: 
Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., and Stevens & Haynes). 

The Report of the holder of the Godwin Bur- 
sary for 1893, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher [A.], takes 
the form of a folio volume of considerable bulk, con- 
sisting altogether of some 260 pp., including text 
in manuscript, and illustrations. Mr. Fletcher’s 
Report is based on a visit to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, and in its clear and convenient arrangement 
is a model of its kind. It is an example of spirited 
industry, and a notable contribution to the history 
of the architecture of the Exhibition. It is divided 
into the following sections: (1) Introductory ; 
(2) The Greater Buildings; (3) The States Build- 
ings; (4) The Constructive Exhibits; (5) The 
Sanitary Exhibits; (6) Heating and Ventilation ; 
(7) Institute of Building Arts; (8) Specifications 
of various buildings. Sections 9 and 10, which 
are bound together, give copies of contract draw- 
ings and drawings of ironwork roofs. 

Mr. Barr Ferree, a frequent contributor to the 
Library, has forwarded his pamphlet, entitled The 
Chronology of the Cathedral Churches of France, 
being a reprint from the author’s contributions on 
French Cathedrals to The Architectural Recor /, 
a New York periodical, which may be referred to 
on the reading-table in the front Library. Mr. 
Ferree begins his record with the eleventh century, 
and he thus defines the scope of his chronology : 
“Tt not only undertakes to tell what part of each 
“ edifice was built in each century, but it also shows 
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‘‘the more important structura connected 
‘* with each building.” 

Parts 8 and 4 rme) 
Schatz (G. Hirth, Munich and | ‘). contain- 


are recelyé 


ing reproduetions of works by Titian, Perugino, 
Albert Diirer, Giorgione, Rem| dt, &c. Mr. 


Howard Martin’s Paper on 7’ eport of ft 

Local Government and Ta Con ti, if tlie 
London County Council « S f Lvating 
of Ground Values, read before the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, and the discussion thereon, may be found 
in Parts), 10, and 11, vol. xxvi. of the Transactions 
of that body, which have recently been received 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 
THE METROPOLIS. 

Westminster : March of Imperial Improvement. 
Three generations ago our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers were moved to compassion for 
hardworking officials engaged in thi 
tion of public business under distressing 
stances due to overcrowding ; and a 

Imperial attention was given, especially after the 
re-establishment of pea ubject 
of housing Departments of State in a manner 
worthy of the nation and its sery Indeed, at 
that time two of these Departments were lodged 
in eight private houses in Downing Street, and 
their forlorn condition, the Foreign Office being 
one of them, so attracted the ey: 
Parliament that, from time 
mittees were appointed to consider the qu 
rebuilding. One Commi 
upon the expediency of for the eight 
private ucture which 
shoul | ‘ form part of a comprehensive scheme of 
“ public improvement ’’—a scheme that had al- 
ready been put on paper by the late Decimus 
Burton. Fifteen excellent 
l'irst Commissioner, the Sir W. Molesworth, 
referred to the eight in a Minute 
which was printed, together with plans and esti 
mates fora scheme of ‘* Public Offices ] 
dated 15th January 1855; and to th 
added, six months later, other plans 
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circum- 
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the late Sir James Pennethorne. In 1856 a 
Select Committee considered tl ame subject, 
and in 1858 another Select Committee delivered a 
report thereon. In 13866 a ‘* Commission’’ was 
appointed to inquire into the question of * accom 
“ modating ”’ the public departm« In 1877 a 


Select Committee took evidence, spending a lara 


amount of time and money on tl work: and in 
the course of forty years four Departments of State 
have been lodged, two of them a little seantily, in 


one block of public build 


Meanwhile, in 18 ] | ts « il] 
countries were invited (01 1 
to prepare a_ block ( | l 
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Westminster anew; and, in this artistic lottery, 
a Frenchman drew the first prize. Invited also 
to submit designs for a War Office and a Foreign 
Oftice, they sent in 218 sets (consisting of nearly 
2,000 drawings) for the concentration of these 
oltices at Westminster; and two Englishmen, 
who submitted separate and distinct designs for a 
War Office and a Loreign Office respectively, drew 
the two first prizes. At length, after a decent 
interval, a Foreign Office was built, but no War 
Office ; and about ten years ago—some twenty- 
seven years after the great competition above de- 
scribed came to a bad end—a Select Committee 
considered proposals for a combined War Oftice 
and Admiralty at Whitehall. Sketch designs, to 
the number of 128, were then presented to the 
nation by a patriotic profession, with the result 
that the War Department is still maintained in 
private houses in Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Square; and additions are being made in the rear 
of the old building long oceupied by a portion of 
the staff of the Admiralty. 

The ‘* approaches to Westminster” have afforded 
the Imperial Government much thoughtful con- 
templation for the space of nearly two centuries ; 
and only twenty-six years ago the Duke of Rutland 
(then Lord John Manners) advocated impyrove- 
ment—from the point of view of “ magnificence ” 
—in the noble street which connects the finest site 
in Europe with the Palace and Cathedral of West- 
minster: in prosaic language, the progressive ex- 
pansion of the broad thoroughfare connecting 
Trafalear Square and Abingdon Street. About 
the years 1700-1750 King’s Gate, which used 
to block the highway as effectually as Temple Bar 
once did, was removed, and this without any pro- 
mise from the authorities that they would erect it 
elsewhere or deposit its fragments on Thames 
side for future use; and 107 years later the Im- 
perial Government gave further proof of their 
desire to render the passage of Whitehall and Par- 
liament Street stately, if not magnificent, by 
paying M. Crépinet and others several hundreds 
of pounds for laying out on paper the site of an 
improved Westminster, as before described. Yet 
there are busybodies, in Parliament and in the 
Press, who insist that delay has been allowed to 
frustrate the grand idea, not only of approaching 
Legislative Palace of the British Hmpire 
through a magnificent avenue, but even of con- 
centrating in its immediate vicinity the great De- 
partinents of State, with a view to economy of public 
money and official time. True, on the west side 
of Charing Cross there are Banks of comparatively 
recent erection, and bankers who require solid and 
substantial persuasion to leave their present posi- 
true, the statue of Charles I. is still a little 
out of the centre ; true, the entrance to St. James’s 
Mall remains a compromise between a footpath 
and a cul-de-sac; true, a row of private houses 
blocks the view of Parliament Square from W hite- 
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hall. But recrimination of the kind is unworthy 
of ratepayers who ought to know that the ap- 
proaches to Westminster— 
Imperial works and worthy kings 

are not matters of mere municipal concern. At 
the bottom of all such progressive improvement is 
the steady though slow system of procedure which 
makes British administration the envy of citizens 
in a neighbouring country and the pride of our 
own. Three generations hence, our grandsons 
and great-grandsons, under an improved Shaw 
Lefevre, may add to the “ finest site’ the ‘“ most 
“ magnificent avenue in Europe.” ‘To inquire as 
to the number of Select Committees that may sit 
upon the subject between this and then, or as to 
what they may hatch, would be eminently puerile, 
for not even Imperial Parliaments can tell. 


The Regeneration of London. I. 
From ArtHUR CAwstTon [4.]— 

The improvement of the city in which any 
architect lives is a subject which is bound to 
appeal to him both as a duty and a pleasure. 
London architects should therefore be the 
happiest of mortals, for doubtless the majority of 
Londoners are fast admitting that there 1s no 
great city which wants, and which must soon 
undergo, more radical improvement than their 
own. Whilst I was preparing my book on London 
Improvements* it was my duty to search out and 
carefully study the latest information on the rege- 
neration of towns, and it has occurred to me that 
a list of the principal pamphlets and books on the 
subject would be useful to many members of the 
Institute at the present moment. My list is 
doubtless incomplete, but I can vouch that each 
one mentioned is thoroughly “on the spot,” and, 
as such, I strongly recommend their purchase and 
perusal by all architects and reformers. 

The list might be divided as follows : 

(1) What intelligent visitors think of London 
as it exists; (2) what reformers and architects 
have been doing in other great cities ; (8) what the 
ablestamongst London reformers are endeavouring 
to do for London at the present moment. I natu- 
rally put the pleasantest reading last, and as my 
anxiety for improvements was thoroughly roused 
by the books first on the list, so Ll trust my 
professional brethren will be similarly influenced. 

Mr. Albert Shaw’s writing is so energetic and 
powerful that in his hands the meanest details of 
city government become quite fascinating. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1892 a articles? on 
European cities and their governments appeared 
from his pen in this leading American magazine. 
The following extract from the opening page of 
his article on London is peculiarly applicable at 


series of 


* A Comprehensive Scheme for Street Improvements in 
London, ‘Stanford, 
t How London is Governed. 


sy Albert Shaw, [Century 
Magazine, March 1890. 1s. 4d.] 
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the moment, when Londoners are asking Parlia- 
ment for permission to manage their own affairs. 


How London has been governed in the past, how it is 
governed at present, how it is meeting the various social 
and economic problems of modern metropolitan life 
these are questions eminently worthy of consideration by 
all who would study municipal matters. For London is 
the capital not only of the British Empire, but in some 
the whole world. In it the new forces 
of urban life are at work in most significant ways. It is 
slowly but surely evolving central municipal institutions 
that shall meet its peculiar needs. Its population is 
waking up with a sense of unity and with an appreciation 
of great things to be done through united municipal action 
for the common welfare. It is only lately that the people 
of advanced industrial nations have learned to accept the 
fact that life in cities under artificial conditions must be 
the permanent lot of the great majority, and that it is the 
business of society to adapt the urban environment to the 
needs of the population. Life in the modern city should 
not be an evil or a misfortune for any There 
should be such sanitary arrangements and administration 
as to make the death-rate of the great city smaller than 
that of the whole. There should be such 
educational facilities as to ensure to all the young people 
of a city the most suitable physical, intellectual, and 
industrial training. The masses of people in London are 
rising to some faint perception of these truths, and they 
are beginning to clamour for social and governmental 
reforms. The immediate future of London is fraught 
with magnificent possibilities. From the extreme of 
chaos, disorganisation, and uncontrolled freedom of indi 
vidual action, it is not impossible that the great metro- 
polis may, a generation hence, lead all the large cities of 
the world in the closeness and unity of its organisation 
and in the range of its municipal activities. 


sense also of 


class. 


nation as a 


And this is the warning that Mr. Shaw gives 
his countrymen at the conclusion of his article 
a warning of equal value to British authorities in 
charge of the development of the suburbs of all 
crowing towns: 
in the 
more 


instructive and admirable 
governmental London, and still 
that is commendable in the spirit of reform and progress 
that is now awake and active there. But perhaps the 
chief lessons for us in America are lessons of warning. 
If London, within the lifetime of men still in their prime, 
had taken due precautions, what errors might have been 
averted ! London is now creating a park system, and 
acquiring land that has quadrupled in value within thirty 
years. T.ondon is widening and straightening streets, and 
incurring there by the expense ot appropriating frontage 
that costs twice as much now as it would have cost a few 
years ago. The people of London have been compelled to 
pay hundreds of millions as a penalty for the neglect to 
provide an adequate public water supply. They suffer an 
inestimable loss in and in actual money 
through the haphazard nature of passenger transportation 
fae lities. An intelligent system might have been devised 
if the matter had received due attention thirty years ago. 
If Londen had provided suitable building regulations forty 
or fifty years ago, and forbidden faulty and unsanitary 
construction, enormous subsequent expenses of demolition 
would have been averted. If the ground-rent system had 
not been allowed to grow insidiously through the past 
generations, the general character of London, architectu- 
rally and in other respects, would have been enormously 
improved. Our American cities, studying the experience 
of centres like London, eannot exercise too great fore- 
thought in preparing for the greatness that awaits them. 
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The majority of London architects doubtless 
had their attention called to the article by Mr. 
Grant Allen entitled “* A Squalid Village,’’ which 
appeared last year in a number of the JWest- 
minster Gazette. The ignorant protest which his 
article received drew from this powerful writer a 
sarcastic article* which has doubtless materially 
assisted in impressing upon Londoners the state 
of squalor and neglect into which they (and their 
architects) have allowed their city to drift. The 
more this fact is impressed upon the London voter, 
the more adequate will be our future improve- 
ments. The article commenced thus 

A short time ventured humbly in a London 
journal to describe London itself as ‘‘a squalid village.” 
The phrase appeared to me at the time so purely a platitude 
that I was quite surprised at the chorus of dissent with 
which it was greeted by the press and the public. In 
spite, as it seemed to me, of the patent fact that London 
is squalid, a vast number of its inhabitants, I am now 
forced to believe, have never so discovered, or 
even suspected, its extraordinary squalor. And in spite of 
the other equally obvious fact that it is even now no more 
than a village, or rather a haphazard congeries of villages 
not in any organic sense a town or city, but at best a 
county or scratch collection of separate parishes—very 
few of its inhabitants seem ever to have noticed the vast 
gulf which separates it from real corporate cities like 
Rome or Florence or Paris or Brussels. For, of course, 
when I speak of London I mean the great actual composite 
London of the present day, not the still surviving medieval 
anachronism which a few rich and vulgar-souled people in 
the City are permitted to invest with the time-honoured 
name of the British capital. In short, when I say London 
I mean London, not the farce of the Guildhall and the 
opprobrium of the Mansion House. 


since I 


much as 


Mr. Grant Allen then puts himself in the posi- 
tion of a stranger approaching for the first time 
the British capital. 

He (the stranger) is aware, let us suppose 
is now the richest and in some ways the most powerful 
kingdom on the face of our planet. He is aware that 
London, its capital, has for its great water highway the 
river Thames. He decides, accordingly, to enter the metro- 
polis of the greatest naval and commercial power on earth 
from the sea, by the mouth of its teeming navigable river. 
A few weeks ago, let us suppose, he was loitering in Venice. 
Now Venice was at its best but a small mercantile town, 
as we count mercantile greatness in our own age; and it 
possessed, in its most flourishing period, a population, I 
believe, of some two hundred thousand souls, or, say, about 
a quarter as many again as Brighton. Our traveller had 
entered Venice similarly from the sea, which forms, so to 
speak, its front :.oor, and as he ran up from the Lido to- 
wards the Dogana di Mare he saw gradually the glorious 
facade of the Doge’s Palace, the five domes of St. Mark’s, 
the campanile of San Giorgio, the pillars of the Piazzetta, 
unfolding themselves one after another before him. As 
he landed at the steps of the Molo, arcades and mosaics, 
sculpture and painting, seemed to force themselves upon 
his eyes from every nook and corner. He stood astonished, 
as we have all stood so often in our t'me, at the magnifi- 
cent barbaric confusion of the great church, at the riotous 
wealth of artistic impulse, at the gathered relics of the 
past from Ptolemais or Byzantium. But this, after all, 
was only Venice—only a some two hundred 
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* Beautiful London. By Grant Allen. 


Review, July 1893. 2s. 6 
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thousand people, which held, indeed, the gorgeous East in 
fee, but not the West as well, and the North and the South 
to boot, like England. “If this is what I find in the lard 
which owned Cyprus and the Morea,’”’ he said to himself 
at the time, “* what may I not expect from the land which 
“owns India and Australia, Jamaica and Canada, Hong- 
“kong and Singapore, New Zealand and Cape Town?” 
And thinking these things he went on his way, inquiring, 
and sailed up the Thames from Gravesend to London. 

How every true Englishman’s heart must swell with the 
pride of world-wide empire as he contrasts in memory the 
way up from Greenwich to the Tower with the way up from 
the Lido to the Doge’s Palace! What luxury of orna- 
ment! What excess of splendour! The exquisite front 
of the Victualling Yard at Deptford, the storeyed beauties 
of Bugsby’s Reach, the charming facades of the Isle of 
Dogs, the noble and sweet-scented tanneries of Bermondsey ! 
At each bend of the river new and beautiful groups of 
buildings rise gradually into view, as far surpassing the 
Piazza and St. Mark’s as London surpasses medieval 
Venice in wealth, in population, and in artistic spirit. 
The traveller feels the apologists were indeed quite right, 
and that a great commercial city is here worthily housed 
beneath the graceful and appropriate shadow of an iron 
bridge many dozen times bigger than the boasted Rialto. 
So he sails on rejoicing, past mud-bank and tavern, till he 
comes to anchor at last by the British Molo, at the song- 
inspiring steps of magnificent Wapping. 

Or does he arrive by land? Chance haply delivers him 
at Paddington Station, where a shilling drive down Praed 
Street in the gondola of London reveals at once to his 
astonished and dazzled eyes the architectural glories of 
our modern metropolis. Or it leads his wandering steps 
and portmanteaus to Waterloo, whose very name proclaims 
it a fitting memorial of past military greatness, whenc2 
it draws him on through the commodious boulevards of 
the Surrey Side till it delivers him at last at the impres- 
sive rond-point of Ludgate Circus. Other capitals take 
care to place their railway-stations at important centres of 
the town, where great arteries radiate in every direction, 
and to house them as they are housed in Milan, in Munich, 
in Brussels, in Antwerp. But London, all beautiful alike 
(to borrow from the advertisement of a famous tea) has 
no need thus to choose special sites for her stations, or to 
arrange that they should occupy radial centres for the 
main arterial streams of commerce and circulation. She 
knows that wherever she puts them they will alike be 
surrounded by groups of noble and appropriate edifices ; 
and so she can afford to let the foreigner gain his first 
conception of her glories at London Bridge Terminus, or 
among the palaces of commerce that tower above Liverpool 
Street. Too great to be self-conscious, she never tries to 
deck herself out for the admiration of visitors; she admits 
them at once into the privacy of her domestic life in 
Stamford Street, and exhibits to them with lordly disdain 
her garnered wealth at King’s Cross and St. Pancras. 


The careful reader of a third article* on 
London as it exists is forced to the conclusion 
that, in the opinion of its author—a well-known 
Conservative and Indian official—the state of the 
metropolis is well-nigh as bad as depicted by Mr. 
Grant Allen. Sir Lepel Griffin, however, with 
his accustomed diplomacy, so conceals his opinion 
that the ordinary cockney imagines, when he has 
completed the article, that if only the waste-paper 
were removed from the London streets, London 
would far excel Paris, Vienna, Brussels, or Antwerp. 


* An Imperial City. By Sir Lepel Griffin, [The Pall 
Mall Magazine, September 1893. 1s.] 
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An architect, however—and especially an architect 
greedy for specifications and bills of quantities 
(as a distinguished newspaper described me when 
criticising my book)—finds more serious matters 
in this famous article. 

Very little of the improvement of the metropolis (writes 
Sir Lepel Griffin) is due to the initiative of the Govern- 
ment. No public building, however urgently needed, is 
granted without years of persistent worry. Like a sloth in 
a South American forest, the official screams and resists 
if he is urged to move onward. It is upon the Govern- 
ment directly that the blame for the worst of the blots and 
blemishes of London must directiy fall. No matter which 
party is in oftice—whether the witty Mr. Plunket directs 
affairs, or the amiable Mr. Shaw Lefevre—there is the 
same record of apathy, waste, incompetence, and indiffer- 
ence to the public interests. . . . The metropolis is covered 
with the marks of the carelessness and blunders of the 
Department of Works; and little improvement can be 
hoped for until the First Commissionership ceases to be 
a political appointment, given to any partisan who may 
understand architecture no more than shoemaking, and is 
entrusted, for a term of years, to the most competent 
person who can be found. The present arrangement is 
worthy of Laputa. If we were fortunate enough to secure 
a First Commissioner of both energy and genius, the 
beautifying of London would be soon ensured. ‘Take, as 
an example, Piccadilly, which is one of the famous streets 
of the world, and even now far more beautiful than the 
monotonous and ugly Rue de Rivoli in Paris, with which 
alone it can be fairly compared. How easily and cheaply 
might its attractiveness be doubled! Sweep away the 
hideous iron railings, which suggest a county jail; widen 
the roadway thirty feet from the Isthmian Club to Hyde 
Park Corner, and throw out a broad and handsome terrace, 
with suitable balustrades and wide steps into the Park, on 
which people might walk or sit in the full shade of the 
trees. In accomplishing this there are no difficulties, and 
only eight half-grown plane trees would require to be re- 
moved. Nothing would be taken from the Park which was 
not restored to it many times over in usefulness and beauty. 

Let us look for a moment at Whitehall, the most in- 
teresting street, historically, in the British Empire, and 
which should form a worthy approach to the Abbey and 
Palace of Westminster. For thirty years the Government 
have been vainly trying to pull down the mean row of 
houses between King Street and Parliament Street, and, to 
my personal knowledge, the project was further advanced 
twenty years ago than it is to-day. An energetic Board of 
Works would sweep them away in a month, and not only 
these houses, but the whole nest of shabby dwellings 
between the India Office and the Abbey, creating, what 
would be, for London, the only possible rival to the mag- 
nificent Place de la Concorde in Paris. .. . 


Proposed Systematic Testing of Bricks & Brickwork. 


The Science Standing Committee have repre- 
sented to the Council the necessity for opening a 
fund which would enable the Committee to carry 
out experiments to test the relative strength of 
bricks and brickwork suggested in their recent 
feport [p. 55]. The Committee estimate that 
such experiments would involve an expenditure of 
some £200, and they are prepared to furnish an 
initial list of subscriptions, which has already 
been headed by the President with a donation of 
ten guineas. They now ask members of the Insti- 
tute to contribute to the fund, the objects of which 


were fully described in this section of the Journat 
on the 23rd November last. The Committee have 
further to acknowledge the receipt of communica- 
tions bearing on the subject of brickwork, among 
others an account of important tests recently made 
in Liverpool, from the pen of Mr. J. A. Berring- 
ton [A.], which will, in due course, be published. 


Architects and Master-Workmen. I. 

From R. PHENE Spiers, F.S.A. [F'.]— 
Mr. Gotch, in the “ Historical and Critical Text 
“on the Architecture of the Renaissance in Eng- 
“land,” published with Part VI., devotes a chapter 
to ** The Growth of the New Style,” in which (p. 
xix.) he thus sums up:—‘‘ The state of the case 
“ seems, therefore, to have been this. There werethe 
“surveyors, such as John Thorpe, who gave the 
* ceneral designs for the buildings ; and there were 
“the workmen—the masons, the carpenters, the 
* plasterers, and the plumbers—who supplied all 
* the details.”” He has, however, omitted one im- 
portant personage, viz. the noble owner, who in- 
structed the surveyor, and who, if he had travelled 
much, probably dictated the principles to be 
carried out in the arrangement of the plan and in 
the style he wished to impart (generally vague re- 
collections of some buildings he had seen abroad), 
and who, when he found his ideas carried out, 
conceived he had been the designer, and, as in the 
case of Sir Francis Willoughby and Wollaton 
Hall, had the fact inscribed on a panel over a door 
on the garden front. In this particular case, how- 
ever, he is not the only one who disputes the sur- 
veyor’s (John Thorpe) claim to be the designer. 
Robert Smythson, Gent., who was probably the 
master-mason or foreman of the masons, claims in 
his epitaph to be architect and surveyor unto the 
most worthy house of Wollaton, so that, between 
the two, John Thorpe makes a poor show; and if 
he had not, like Villard de Honnecourt, left behind 
him a series of careful drawings, including many 
works not his own, we should probably never 
have heard of him. Evenas it is, Mr. Gotch (who 
up to now has been his chief champion) almost 
deprives him of all his chief functions, in his as- 
sumption that the workmen—masons, carpenters, 
plasterers, and plumbers— supplied all the details. 
Is this, however, really the case, and on what evi- 
dence has Mr. Gotch come to this conclusion? It 
is quite certain that the architects in Italy of the 
samecentury, and those in England in the following 
century, went a great deal further than “ supplying 
“a general design.”” The Burlington-Devonshire 
drawings, which were on view in the Institute rooms 
in January last, and which under certain condi- 
tions have been presented to the Institute, show 
even a greater elaboration of design than is usually 
given by the architect of the present day; and 
although these drawings are scarcely sufficiently 
clear to serve as contract drawings, they would form 
an excellent guide to the mason or carpenter who 
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set them out full size in the workshops, there to 


be supervised and cor ected by thie eyo) him 
self. Kive-and-twenty years ago, when I first 
visited Cologne Cathedral, there still « ted, on 
the south side of the cathedral, the o inal floor 
on which all the stone details of this structure had 
been set out. If 1 recollect rightly, we were told 
that under successive coats of whitewash might bi 
found the traces of the earlier setti out, and 
that, when all the details of one section of the 
design had been Co} ied, the floor was lime-whited 
again for further work. There may be other in 


stanees known, and as Iam writing under Notes 
and Queries, further inform obtained. 
The only reason I have for mentioning these facts 
is to show that, very much as in the present day, 
all the work was set out full size in the shops, the 
only difference being that, owing to thi p 
drawings, far more importance was att dl 

setting-out, which was done, probably, by 
mason or carpenter, but de 

on the spot by the surveyor. 


ition might] 
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If this be the case, what are we to make out of 
another statement of Mr. Goteli’s | P.XVI.J FS But 
“if the mason was instructed only as to the gene- 
“ral masses of the buildin the carpenter and 
* joiner received even less guidance. ‘There were 


“no sections of the buildings supplied showing 


‘them the internal treatment: the plan was 
“their only guide. From this they could see 
ay 


where the screen was to be, and how many doors 


“it was to have; the staircases, too, were shown, 
“and the number of steps carefully figured. But 
“as to the detail of the newels and balusters, 
“and handrail, these thi t have been left to 
“the joiner himself. The roof, if it was to be visible 
‘and ornamental, he would have to design him- 
“self: nota hint was to be got from the survevor’s 
“drawines. Nor was the joiner better off in re spect 
“of the panelling and the do ch things he 
“ must have worked out for himself. It was the 
‘“same with the plasterer.”’ 

Now it is true that Mr. Gotch (p. xvii.) ealls 
attention toabsence of section and details in John 
Thorpe’s drawings, and points out that in certain 
cases no central source is mentioned whence designs 


] ] 


were to be supplied ; he goes further, and states that 
in building agreements no mention is made of the 
architect whose designs be followed, and 
this ‘accounts for the differences in the quality of 
‘‘ the design observable in buildings planned by the 
‘same man.” But the descriptior oentirely at 
variance with all one’s previous conceptions, and, 
in a sense (in the face of the evidence which Mr. 
Gotch has himself placed before us in the admirable 
illustrations of his work), i bable that one 
would like to know on what grow 
inadequate a service to the What per- 
haps strikes one more than anything else in Wol- 
laton Hall, for instance, is the unity of the whole 
design, showing that it is the work of mind. 


were to be 
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Mr. Gotch would have us believe that each arti- 
ficer worked according to his own conception, 
carried everything off his own bat; and this theory, 
When he had to work it out, has landed him in 
another difficulty. ‘* How did all these men,’’ he 
says (viz. the workmen—masons, carpenters, plas 
terers, and plumbers), ‘“ become so imbued with 
* foreign ideas as to give those new forms to their 
“ work which are the distinctive marks of the change 
“of style? We can see with tolerable ease,” he 
“how the surveyors acquired their style. 
“'They either went to Italy like Shute, or to 
‘** France like Thorpe, or they studied the foreign 
* books which were then being published and 
“translated into English. It is quite easy to see 
“how they acquired the foreign trick.” “ But 
“with regard to the workmen it is impossible to 
“lay the finger on any specific place and say, Here 
*‘ the mason got this idea, there the joiner that. 
‘We can only see that they must all have been in- 
“fected with the ‘spirit of the age.’ a very vague 
ir at best, and extremely difficult to mate- 
‘‘rialise.”’ Exactly so, but the difficulty has been 
raised by Mr. Gotch’s own theory. 

That the workmen of those times were some- 
times superior to those of the present day is 
possible: they were not trammelled by undue com- 
petition ; they worked in a vernacular style far 
less subject to changes than at the present day ; 
and they were bound to their employers by ties of 
a more intimate nature, from the fact that they 
were brought up in the village or town near to the 
work, and were not imported from a distance to 
piece of contract work. But it is too much 
to suppose that they possessed the inventive facul- 
ties which would enable them not only to carry 
out such works as Mr. Gotch has supposed, but to 
execute them with the spirit and feeling of the 
original designer. It is the custom now in France 
and Scotland to engage contractors for the dif- 
ferent trades ; in most cases these contractors are 
working-men whose intelligence has enabled them 
to rise and take the lead in their own trade. But 
the instances are remarkably few in which such 
men have ever designed the work entrusted to 
them, except in features of ordinary construction, 
such as the framing of a floor or roof. Butif Mr. 
Gotch’s account is to be accepted, because John 
Thorpe does not happen to have left any section 
or details, the screen and roof of Wollaton Hall 
were designed by the carpenter. It is much more 
reasonable to suppose that, not being able to draw 
an interior perspective, or to set upa section which 
would realise his intention of the roof, he waited 
till the walls were built, and he could then, on the 
spot, work out a fitting covering to his hall. Again, 
with reference to the screen, although it is possible 
that an architect might plan a screen showing the 
position of its doors, it is quite unlikely he would 
hand it over to a carpenter or joiner to carry it out 
without an elevation, and quite impossible for the 
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latter to have had the same conception of the 
design as the designer had when he planned it. 
lk he ! same reasoning will apply to all the other 
details; a free hand may occasionally have been 
given to an intelligent “workman, and the same 
would possibly happe n at the present day if the 
architect set more of his work out on the spot. 


On this particular subject, however, it would be of 


great advantage if Mr. Gotch, with his intimate 
knowledge of the principal buildings of the English 
Ronaissanee, could point out those in which the 
discrepancies between the quality of the design 
carried out at the same time are so evident as to 
warrant his theory. 

On page xix. Mr. Gotch refers to “ John Shute, 
“Paynter and Archytecte,”’ as he called himself, 
who was sent by the Duke of Northumberland in 
1550 to Italy. “Upon his return he published 
“in 1563 a book, The Chief Groundes of Archi- 
“ tecture.’ * This would suggest that he spent 
twelve years in Italy. Is there any reason for 
supposing this to have been the case? The epi- 
taph, copied in Stow’s work, on his tombstone in 
St. Edmund’s Church, Lombard Street, refers to 
his works. At one time it was thought these 
might refer to his publications, but, so far as we 
know, the only book he ever published was the 
one above referred to. It is only fair to suppose 
that between 1555, let us say, and 15638, he must 
have done something more for the Duke than 
prepare his work on the orders. Are there any 
records of his work at Alnwick? Mr. Gotch 
evidently looks upon him as an _ impractical 
dreamer, although in a subsequent paragraph he 
suggests that “he professed to be a designer of 
“architecture,” whatever that may be. 

Mr. Papworth has suggested that the drawings 
and descriptions given in John Thorpe’s album of 
designs would seem to be the work of two persons 
(father and son, he thinks), so that we have now 
two John Thorpes to deal with. It is quite certain, 
however, that the drawings thus collected can 
only be looked upon as a portion of John Thorpe’s 
work ; and as by some accident a number of full- 
size sections of window mullions happened to be 
included, it is possible that we have here only a 
small proportion thereof, and that other drawings, 
such as those of the sections, details of roofs, 
balustrades, &c., are missing from the collection. 


The American Uniform Contract. 

The following Form of Contract adopted and 
recommended for general use by the American 
Institute of Architects and the National Associa- 
tion of Builders is issued from the Master-Builders’ 
Exchange of Philadelphia :— 

This Agreement, made the..... ee 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety...... by and between 


* Two copies only of this work are extant: one in the 


Institute Library, and one in the Bodleian. 
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party of the first part (hereinafter designated the 
Contractor), and.. i party of the 
second part (here inafter desi ssignated the Owner), 

‘Witnesseth that the Contractor, in considera- 
tion of the fulfilment of the agreements herein 
made by the Owner, agrees with the said Owner, 
as follows: 

ArtIcLE I. The Contractor, under the direction 
and to the satisfaction of........ 

Architects, acting for the purpose sof this contract 
as agents of the said Owner, shall and will pro- 
vide all the materials and perform all the work 
mentioned in the specifications and shown on the 
eiebiencd prepared by the said Architects for the 

which drawings and specifications 
are identified by the signatures of the parties hereto, 

Art. Il, The Architects shall furnish to the 
Contractor svch further drawings or explanations 
as may be necessary to detail and illustrate the 
work to be done, and the Contractor shall conform 
to the same as part of this contract so far as they 
may be consistent with the original drawings and 
specifications referred to and identified, as pro- 
vided in Art. I. 

It is mutually understood and agreed that all 
drawings and specifications are and remain the 
property of the Architects. 

Art. III. No alterations shall be made in the 
work shown or described by the drawings and 
specifications except upon a written order of the 
Architects, and when so made the value of the 
work added or omitted shall be computed by the 
Architects, and the amount so ascertained shall 
be added to or deducted from the contract price. 
In the case of dissent from such award by either 
party hereto, the valuation of the work added or 
omitted shall be referred to three (8) disinterested 
Arbitrators, one to be appointed by each of the 
parties to this contract, and the third by the two 
thus chosen, the decision of any two of whom 
shall be final and binding, and each of the parties 
hereto shall pay one-half of the expenses of such 
reference. 

Art. IV. The Contractor shall provide suf- 
ficient, safe, and proper facilities at all times for 
the inspection of the work by the Architects or 
their authorised representatives. He shall, within 
twenty-four hours after receiving written notice 
from the Architects to that effect, proceed to re- 
move from the grounds or buildings all materials 
condemned by them, whether worked or unworked, 
and to take down all portions of the work which 
the Architects shall by like written notice condemn 
as unsound or improper, or as in any way failing 
to conform to the drawings and specifications. 

Art. V. Should the Contractor at any time 
refuse or neglect to supply a sufticiency of properly 
skilled workmen, or of materials of the proper 
quality, or fail in any respect to prosecute the 
work with promptness and diligence, or fail in the 
performance of any of the agreements herein con- 
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tained, such refusal, neglect, or failure being cer- 
tified by the Architects, the Owner shall be at 
liberty, after days’ n notice tothe 
Contractor, to provide any such labour or mate- 
rials, and to deduct the cost thereof from any 
money then due or thereafter to become due to 


writt 





the Contractor under this contract; and if the 
Architects shall certify that such refusal, neglect, 
or failure is sufficient ground for such action, the 
Owner shall also be at liberty to terminate the 
employment of the Contractor for the said work 


and to enter upon the premises and take 
sion, for the purpose of completing the work 
comprehended under this contract, of all materials, 
tools, and appliances thereon, and to employ any 


posses- 


other person or persons to finish the work, and to 
provide the materials therefor; and in case 6d 
such discontinuance of the employment of the 

Contractor he shall not Be entitled to receive any 
further payment under this contract until the said 
work shall be wholly fini nished, at which time, if 


the unpaid balance of the amount to be paid under 
this contract shall e asa the expense incurred by 
the Owner in finishing the work, such excess shall 


be paid by the rt to the Contractor, but if 
such expense shall exceed such unpaid balance, 
the Contractor shall pay the difference to the 
Owner. The expense incurred by the Owner as 


herein provided, either fe Benge. materials or 
for finishing the work, ia any damage incurred 
through such default, shall bea “di ted and certified 
by the Architects, whose thereof shall 
be conclusive upon the parties. 
ArT. VI. The Contrac 


CE rtificate 


comple te the 
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several portions, and the whole of the work com- 
pre ‘hended in this Agreement by and at the time 
or times hereinafter stated pro- 


vided that...... 

Art. VII. Should the 
or delayed in the } u 
work by the act, ia ct, delay o1 


obstructed 
tion or ple tion of his 


default of the 


Contractor be 


rosect 


Owner, or the Architects, or of any other con- 
tractor employed by the Owner upon the work, 
or by any damage which may happen by fire, 
lightning, earthquake or eyclone, or by the aban. 
donment of the work by the employees through 
no default of the Contractor, then the time herein 
fixed for the completion of the work shall be 
extended for a period equivalent to the time lost 


by reason of any or all . the causes aforesaid : 
but no such allowance shall be made unless a 
claim therefor is present a in writing to the Archi- 
tects within twenty- ag hours of the oceurrence 
of such delay. The duratio S wag extension 
shall be certified to * the itects, but 8 em 
from their decision may to arbitration, 





provided in Art. III. of t] 

Art. VIII. The 
labour and materia 
in such manner as not to delay tl 
eress of the work, and in the event of 


agrees to provide all 
led in this contract 
1e material pro- 
failure so 
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to do, thereby causing loss to the Contractor, 
agrees that he will reimburse the Contractor for 
such loss; and the Contractor agrees that if he 
shall delay the material progress of the work so 
as to cause any damage for which the Owner shall 


become liable (as above stated), then he shall 
make good to the Owner any such damage. The 


amount of such loss or damage to either party 
hereto shall, in every case, be fixed and deter- 
mined by the Architects or by arbitration, as 
provided in Art. ILL. of this contract. 

Arr, IX. It is hereby mutually agreed between 
the parties hereto that the sum to be paid by the 
Owner to the Contractor for said work and mate- 
rials shall be §........., subject to additions and 
deductions as hereinbefore provided, and that 
such sum shall be paid in current funds by the 
Owner to the Contractor in instalments, as fol- 
lows: [blanks to fill in). 

The final payment shall be made within ......... 
days after this contract 1s fulfilled. 

All payments shall be made upon written certi- 
ficates of the Architects to the effect that such 
payments have become due. 

If at any time there shall be evidence of any 
lien or claim for which, if established, the Owner 
or the said premises might become liable, and 
which is chargeable to the Contractor, the Owner 
shall have the right to retain out of any payment 
then due or thereafter to become due an amount 
sufficient to completely indemnify him against 
such lien or claim. Should there prove to be any 
such claim after all payments are made, the Con- 
tractor shal! refund to the Owner all moneys that 
the latter may be compelled to pay in discharging 
any lien on said premises made obligatory in con- 
sequence of the Contractor’s default. 

Ant. X. It is further mutually agreed between 
the parties hereto that n> certificate given or 
payment made under this contract, except the 
final certificate or final payment, shall be con- 
clusive evidence of the performance of this con- 
tract, either wholly or in_ part, and that no 
payment shall be construed to be an acceptance of 
defective work or improper materials. 

Ant. XI. The Owner shall during the progress 
of the work maintain full insurance on said work, 
in his own name and in the name of the Con- 
tractor, against loss or damage by fire. The 
policies shall cover all work incorporated in the 
building, and all materials for the same in or 
about the premises, and shall be made payable to 
the parties hereto, as their interest may appear. 

Arr. XII. The said parties for themselves, 
their he wy executors, administrators and assigns, 
do hereby agree to the full performance of the 
covenants Pate contained. 

In Witness whereof, the parties to these pre- 
sents have hereunto set their hands and seals, the 
day and year first above written. 


In presence of [Seals] 
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9, Convurr Street, Lonpon, W., 10 May 1894. 


MINUTES. XII. 

At the Fifty ninth Annual General Mecting (the Thir 
teenth General Meeting of the Session), held en Monday, 
7th May 1894, at 8 p.m., Mr. J. Maevicar Anderson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, with 24 Fellows (including 12 members 
ot the Council) and 22 Associates, the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 23rd April 1804 [p. 438] were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The following Associates, whose applications for admis- 
sion to candidature as FELLOWS had been approved by 
the Counci!, were recommended for election— namely, John 
Reginald Naylor (Derby) and Arnold Bidlake Mitchell. 

The following gentlemen, who had passed the qualifying 
examination, and whose applications for admission to 
candidature as ASSOCIATES had been approved by 
the Council, were recommended for election, namely: 
Charles Spencer Haywood (Accrington), William Arthur 
Lewis, Lionel Sargant, Thomas Handy Bishop, jun., 
Lewis Eric George Collins, John Frederick Fogerty, BE. 
(Bournemouth), Arthur Stedman (Towcester), Thomas 
Edward Thickpenny, jun. (Bournemouth), Charles Cyril 
Absolom, George Smith Hill (Glasgow), Arthur John Pictor 
(Barnstaple), Ralph Waldo Bedingtield, Probationer 1890, 
Student 1891 (Leicester); Frederick E. Coates (Sunder- 
land), Louis Jacob, James Lochhead (Glasgow), Arthur 
Henry Wharton Glasson, George Percy Pratt, Anstis George 
Bewes, Lecnard Harris Dutch (Bolton), Joseph Charlton 
Maxwell (North Shields), Edward Tylee, Probationer 1891, 
Student 1893; John Fairweather (Glasgow), Solomon 
Ford, Arthur Hay Livingstone Mackinnon (Aberdeen), John 
Anderson (Aberdeen), George Sutherland (Elgin, N.B.), 
Robert Andrew Easdale (Castleford), James St John 
Phillips, B.E., Probationer 1889, Student 1892 (Belfast) ; 
Henry Walter Coussens, Probationer 1891, Stadent 1892 
(Hastings). 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1893-4, 
the draft of which had issued on the 26th ult. to 
members within the United Kingdom Supplement No. 12), 
having been formally submitted, was taken as read; and 
the President having stated that since the issue of the 
draft a reply had been received from the India Oftice to the 
Memorial addressed to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council published therein, the same was read by the Hon. 
Secretary, and the President moved the adoption of the 
Report with the addition of the letter referred to. 

Mr. James Neale {F’.|, one of the anditors appointed at 
the last Annual General Meeting, having reported on the 
several accounts examined by him and the other auditor 
Mr. F. W. Marks |-A.], expressed regret that the Ingome 
and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for 1803, 
which they had audited, and which with the Balance 
Sheet had been prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Son & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, had been omitted from the draft 
submitted to the General Meeting. The President, having 
explained the views of the Council thereon, stated that the 
account in question could be inserted in the Report if the 
Meeting so wished. Whereupon, after a discussion ‘see 
Appendix}, it was resolved that the Report of the Council 
for the official year 1893-4, with the suggested insertion 
therein of Sir Arthur Godley’s letter [see p. 450], and the 
Income and Expenditure Account ‘see p. 454] mentioned 
by Mr. Neale, be approved and adopted. 
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The list of attendances of members at the several meet- 
ings of the Council and Standing Committees during the 
past ofticial year having been submitted and taken as read 
see Supplement No. 13), Scrutineers were appointed to 
direct the election of the Council and Committees for the 
ensuing year of office, and report the result thereof to the 
Business General Meeting of 11th June— namely, Fellows : 
Messrs. Oct. Hansard, Thomas Harris, George Judge, W. 
A. Longmire, James Neale, Finch Noyes, and F. Todd; 
Associates: Messrs. B. Dicksee, H. H. Langston, F. W. 
Marks, H. Porter, and E. W. M. Wonnacott. 

The following members were appointed Auditors for 
the ensuing year of office, namely: - Messrs. F. Todd { F.] 
and Wm. Woodward [.1. 

No meetings of the Statutory Board of Examiners having 
been held during the official year, it was impossible to 
submit the usual record of members’ attendances, and the 
Board were re-appointed as follows:—Messrs. George 
Aitchison, Lewis Angell, Francis Chambers, G. Elkington, 
Banister Fletcher, Charles Fowler, E. Gregg, F. W. H. Hunt, 
kK. B. l’Anson, Robert Kerr, J. Douglass Mathews, Lacy W. 
Ridge, T. Roger Smith, B. Tabberer, and T. H. Watson. 

The President having alluded to the intention of giving 
a Dinner in the Whitehall Rooms on the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the First General Meeting of the Institute 
Monday, 2nd July 1894—the proceedings came to a close, 
and the Meeting separated at 9.45 p.m. 


APPENDIX. 

Mr. H. H. LANGSTON [4.) said that in a previous 
year, when the Annual Report was under discussion, he had 
asked whether there should not be an expression of regret 
when recording in the Report the losses the Institute had 
sustained by death. He noticed on page 7 of the draft the 
Art Standing Committee had shown their regret at the loss 
of two eminent members, and he thought the Council might 
at least say that they were sorry for having lost them. 
He would move that an expression of regret precede the list 
of names, and he hoped someone would second it. On page 4 
there was rather a singular remark about the recent election 
by voting papers. It said: ‘In respect to the late election 
** by voting papers, under By-law 9, the Council regret the 
“result, and cannot avoid the expression of their opinion 
“ that grave injustice was done to some of the candidates 
“for Fellowship.’’ He thought that if the Council ex- 
pressed regret, and their opinion that an injustice had been 
done to some of the candidates, surely it was to all alike, 
and not only to a few. He would submit the point that 
the Council had before them the names of candidates for 
Fellowship, and they had recommended certain gentlemen to 
be elected Fellows, so that they all at least had passed, but 
the passage he had quoted left it in doubt as to whom the 
Council referred. It was no doubt an excellent remark, but 
it left the others unincluded, and he thought it could have 
been expressed better. Another matter he wished to refer to. 
The Literature Standing Committee had very properly ex- 
pressed a hope that pure literary merit would in future be 
allowed more weight in the award of the Essay Prizes. He 
would ask then to be allowed to refer to page 2, at the 
bottom, which was expressed in rather a peculiar way: 
* The Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture 
“was awarded to Mr. Richard Morris Hunt, for his 
* executed works as an architect, on the 19th June 1893.” 
He thought the cart was before the horse. It read that 
the Royal Gold Medal was awarded for Mr. Hunt’s executed 
works as an aychitect on the 19th June 1893. Ofcourse, a 
comma was inserted after the word “ architect,’ but the 
medal was not awarded for his works as an architect at 
that date. He submitted that that might be recast as 
follows: “ The Royal Gold Medal 1893 for the promotion 
“ of architecture was awarded to Mr. Richard Morris Hunt 
on the 19th June 1893 for his works as an architect.”’ 
That would be “pure literary merit.” Then on 
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page 9, the Science Stand ( th 

had sent a « py ot t } t Al 

to the London Co ity 4 ! \ 

in the Jovrnan? He had | 


looked for it, but if it wi 














to members. Then, aga | t 
Buildings Bill. The C Report 
* was submitted to t ( 
given as to wha R " 
Council approved of it t: ar Wer t 
informed as to whether t I 
stated lower d ni. é } Re on 
the Sanitary trat 5 Jor 
and in another case furtl tated 
the Report of the Sub-¢ in f 
JounnaL. That was satisfact I } ( 
as to the other matters |} 
have been a statement of t t the gist 
ot the matter , or me I t ( 1 told at 
all events where they ls j f t ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD (4 uld 
like to be permit te l to oe py Te\ ts 1 
a personal explanation ie proceed 
ings at the previous Mee I {f from 
the strength of his « vVictio { ‘ membel 
present to believe he w i earnest e ] Ll bee lead 
into making observations whicl p le 1] 
discourteous or improper, a] { t-matter of 
the discussion, he would ask the Meet ecept hi 
qualified regret. But he felt 1 lt that so 
he remained a member of e Institut e claimed the 
privilege and the right to il even to 
oppose the proceedit s and affairs of t Institute so lor 
as he remained in order ; and he t tha ) Oppos 
ing, or so adversely critic , the af of the Institute, 
he was entitled to that silenc iving his observation 
which was accorded, he tl ht, t peakers, however 
different their opinions might be f { vf the rest of 
the Meeting. His exp. f ot] t to wl h he 
belonged was that a litt ¢ ( ind indeed 
opposition, was fal more | to t tality of tl é 
institutions than that spirit of wl a 
tinguished not only thei 
assemblies. With re \ A \ | 
endorse the satisfactic V eX] | 
the result of the exam t t t 
brought him to pa ( > ( \I 
referred to. W Ve i el 
happened i. the p nt 1 ’ ted 
some day happen, ¢ t t f wdopted 
by the Couneil in the é é ’ 
the Roval Gold Medal I ; | 
time of the present P but to that. had 
been first to communi } oO! 
the Royal Gold Meda é e to 
Institute for confit H t 
in saying that this ye I ' 1 
into that unpleasantn he expected it ht some 
day fall into. He believe n ! that 
there was opposition, not onl the } t of yne Of the 
members of the Institute, but ) part of some of 
the members of the Council, t list l vent ‘ 
who had been nominated for th When t Pre 
sident announced to the Me Sir Frederi 
Leighton, he was one of 1 e | 
felt there was not a man Lond wl v | cont , 
much honour upon the Institute Sir ] Le on; 
and if his magnifice ld { I A cade 
students on German Art st t i be quite 
sufficient to warrant the | t eptance 
of the Medal. But he \ t t he l yn 
other occasions, that the pro} } procedure 


contemplated by the by-la ie the Council to 
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he Institute the name of the proposed recipient, 


















il aft that, if the Meeting contirmel that nomina- 
ti to communicate with the gentleman nominated. It 
had be id that that would lead perhaps to some mor 
tit on if the proposed recipient rejected the honour, but 
that a contingency, he thought, very unlikely to arise, 
and therefore he would suggest that the proceedings should 
be he had intimated, unless, of course, the Council said 
that it was within their power to nominate and the Insti- 
tute had merely to contirm—unless they said that, the 
pr ( irse Was first to get the approval of the Institute to 
the proposed nomination. He was sure that everybody in 
the roo everybody who read their JounnaL must feel 

| at the great inyprovement whieh had taken place, 
114 ly in the matter itself, but in the amalgamation of 
the Urai fions with the old Jowrnal of Proceedings. 


ht him to page 6 of the draft, where reference 
! to the delegates who went to the London County 
( ne atte the Meeting of the 12th February. He did 

t think that anyone present would dispute that the 
delezates who went to that body were the best who could 
have been selected from this Institute. He was not referring 
to those gentlemen at all. He was veferring, as a matter 
order, to this. He had read the report made from 
istitute shorthand-writer’s notes and the report 

Builder journal, and they both confirmed his 
ssion that the decision of the Meeting was that a 
ussion should take place on the Bill prior to the 





ol 





delegates going to the London County Council. He had 
eft the Meeting of the Institute with that impression, and 
he was astonished to find that, instead of that, the pro- 
cedure had been reversed, and the delegates went to the 


London County Council before the discussion took place. 
Hy know that anything could have been suggested 
which did not oecur to the minds of the delegates, but, as 


a matter of order, he believed he was right in saying that 


aide not 


tbe decision of that Meeting had been reversed. With 
revard to the report of the Art Standing Committee, 
there was a reference in it to the Papers on the 
ubject of “Furniture, Domestic and Ecclesiastical,” 


| with respect to that subject he had been not only 
misunderstood ; but he believed he was correct in saying 


t he had been grossly misrepresented. He had said — 
e report in the Journau contirmed it-—that he 
to none in his desire to see a building completed 
the hands of the architeet. 
| w the line at chaiis and tables as not coming 
vithin the proper scope of the architect; and he would 


ished in every detail at 


dye 


epeat - feeling convinced that he was right—that if the 
hitect, if he had any practice at all, devoted himself to 

{ duties which were properly involved under the term 
hitect,” it was impossible for him to find time to 

d 1 ehairs and tables, which were so much _ better 
de ed by those who had devoted themselves entirely to 
that work. If he might give an instance of the folly of 
medda in matters outside the propel sphere of the 
prote nal man, he would quote the case of the Jubilee 


coin, where Mr. Boehm unfortunately undertook that 
he did not quite understand, with the result that the 
design was exeerable, and he (the speaker) knew from 
expert evidence that the coin, as regards its projections 
igs, Was so made that it would not have lasted 
as long as medals made by men who were experts, 
and who thoroughly understood their business. He had 
never ventured to say that the duty of an architect was 
that of He had distinctly said that in 
every detail an architect should supervise the work - as, in 
fact, every architec! did. He had been grossly misunder- 


] 


and sinkings 


nearty 


a clerk of works. 


stood; and not only so, but he had been subjected 

he did not know that he cared very much about it, 
but he had been subjected to gross insult. The Litera- 
ture Standing Committee had done excellent work, and 
the only criticism he had to offer was that during the last 
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few months the reports of their proceedings, particularly 
the Minutes, had been very meagre. ‘They did not convey 
adequately the sense of the discussions even to those who 
were present, and therefore they could but inadequately 
convey the sense to those who were absent. He had been 
very glad to find that Mr. Cates had made the excellent 
suggestion that all new books and other contributions to 
the Library should in future be laid on the table. He was 
quite sure that most of the members were absolutely ignor- 
ant of the donations to the Library; and, if they were placed 
upon the table, he was quite sure that it would be an ex- 
cellent arrangement. ‘Then there was a reference made 
to a bust of Sir Horace Jones. Now, here was a case where 
the Art Standing Committee could have done good work. 
He had mentioned the matter to the Secretary some time 
ago, but he did not know whether action was taken. In 
The Times of 27th March a long report appeared on the 
Tower Bridge, and the design of that bridge was attributed 
solely to Mr. Wolfe Barry, and not one word was said with 
regard to the work of their late President, Sir Horace Jones. 
Now, it was perfectly well known, and the Institute should 
know it, that Sir Horace Jones designed the architectural part 
of the bridge. The Tower Bridge was an instance of the 
amalgamation of the science. of the engineer with the art 
of Architecture, and it was the duty of the Institute, in 
memory of Sir Horace Jones and for its own credit, to make 
it perfectly clear to the publie that Sir Horace Jones was 
as much entitled to the credit of that design—except, of 
course, for the carrying of it out in detail—as Mr. Wolfe- 
Barry, and he hoped that the Art Standing Committee 
would make it clear to the public and to Zhe Times that 
Sir Horace Jones had a great deal to do with the Bridge. 
The Practice Standing Committee had had several meetings, 
and had had under consideration several important subjects. 
He revretted with Mr. Langston that members had not been 
favoured with the list of those subjects, or some information 
which would have been useful to them. With regard to the 
Conditions of Contract referred to on page 9, the Institute 
had been five years revising them, and now the Practice 
Committee report : ‘* The Committee have continued their 
‘efforts to arrange a set of Conditions of Contract with 
“the Institute of Builders. On the 22nd February 1894 
“a third conference was held with the builders, at which 
* the solicitors on each side were present, and an arrange- 
“ ment was come to by which it is hoped that an approved 
* draft may be obtained and reported to the Council. 
‘The draft, however, is still under discussion by the 
* solicitors.’ He would say that the combination of skill 
and alacrity shown by that report entitled the Practice 
Standing Committee to their earnest commendations. 
The Science Standing Committee had done some work, 
and to show the universality and comprehensiveness 
of architecture the Committee’s report contained the 
following paragraph: * The recent treatment of sewage 
“with electrolysed sea-water has attracted the attention 
“of the Committee, and a Sub-Committee has been 
“appointed to inquire into and report upon the process 
“invented by M. Hermitte.’”’ If the Institute extended its 
architectural researches into the treatment of sewage with 
electrolysed sea-water, he did not think there should be 
any complaint if he asked it not to devote too much time 
to chairs and tables. With regard to the Finance Report, 
he had only one observation to make. They need not 
trouble themselves about the Revenue Account of the Trust 
Funds, or with the Balance Sheet of Trust Funds. He was 
quite sure they had been properly and accurately audited. 
But he had one observation to make on the Secretary’s 
statement of Receipts and Disbursements of Ordinary 
Funds from 1st January to 3lst December 1893, which ap- 
peared on page 12. Under the head of Receipts he found 
the item ‘ Qualifying (anticipatory of election as Asso- 
“ciates) £148. 1s. Od.’ as a receipt. He thought, as 
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a matter of business, and in order that members might be 
put in possession of a clear statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements for the year, that that anticipatory £148. 1s. 0d. 
should not be inserted in the list of receipts. It should be 
carried over. It might be mentioned at the bottom of the 
Report, or in the Auditors’ Report, but it should be carried 
over to the receipts for next year. Then, under the head 
of * Disbursements,” on the same page, the last item read : 
‘Balance at banker’s 3list December 1893 (ineluding 
* 454, 12s. Od. subscriptions in advance for 1894).’’ In his 
opinion that did not properly come under the disburse- 
ments of 1803, and therefore if those figures were altered, 
as he suggested they might be, the result would be that the 
receipts would be £7,033, and the disbursements £7,127 
or £94,so far as that statement was concerned, on the 
wrong side. He begged leave to thank the Institute for 
listening to him, and to ask the Council to accept his 
cordial approval of their Report. 

Mr. kK. W. MOUNTFORD [F. said that he was glad 
to hear Mr. Woodward had sufticient grace to begin with 
an apology for his conduct there a fortnight ago. That it 
badly required an apology no one, he thought, would deny, 
and he should like to point out to him that, although he 
claimed the right to criticise any Paper that was read 
there, what he did then was very different from mere 
criticism. He had interrupted a gentleman, an invited 
guest of the Institute, in the middle of his Paper—a 
thing, he believed, without precedent in that room. If 
such procedure became common, it would be absolutely 
impossible to get anyone of any standing whatever to 
come there, to be interrupted in that extremely rude 
manner. The Paper was not only read by an invited 
guest of the Institute, but it had previously been sub 
mitted for the approval of the Council, and had received 
their sanction, so that in acting as he had done Mr. 
Woodward not only insulted the reader of the Paper and 
the Art Committee, but also the whole of the Council of 
the Institute. He (the speaker) wished to point out to Mr. 
Woodward that if it took time, as he said, to design furni- 
ture and other fittings of a house, which time might be better 
laid out to the advantage of one’s clients, that remark ap- 
plied equally to quantity surveying. If an architect could 
not find time to design furniture, he could not find time to 
take out quantities. {Mr. WOODWARD remarked that he 
never did take out his own quantities.| He did not think 
he had any more to say. He was not possessed of that 
universal genius which enabled him to criticise everything 
which came before the Institute; but he thought that, 
having regard to Mr. Woodward’s behaviour at the last 
meeting, and his apology, which he afterwards qualified to 
such an extent, some remarks were necessary from him 
(the speaker) as one of the Hon. Secretaries of the Art 
Committee. 

Mr. JAMES NEALB, F.S.A. [F.), referring to the 
accounts, said he did not think he need say anything as 
to the Trust funds, the Revenue Account and _ balance- 
sheet of which he, with Mr. Marks, his fellow auditor, 
went through, audited, and found quite correct. Then 
they had an account of Income and Expenditure, which 
was audited and signed, but in the Report which had been 
issued that account had been omitted. Then there was the 
balance-sheet of the ordinary funds for the 3lst Decem 
ber, with the item: “ Excess of Expenditure over Income 
‘* for year as per Revenue Account, #120. 4s. 7d.’ That 
puzzled him. He could not make out where it came from 
until he referred back to the omitted account of Expendi 
ture and Income, and there, of course, it appeared properly. 
He had no doubt the Council had good reason for not 
printing it, but he thought that it would have been better 
to have printed that at the same time, especially as it was 
audited. Then there was an item, “* Less value of lease 
“ordered to be written off.’ That he approved of. He 
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Then there were 
confessed 


thought there was no value in the lease 
the words, ‘“ (Signed) Saffery, Son & Co.’’ He 


that was a difficult thing for him to understand. He 
had the pleasure of a conversation with the Presi- 
dent about it, but he was afraid he was too obstinate 
or awkward to quite agree with the President's view 
of it. The accounts were kept in the _ office and 
they seemed to be thoroughly in order in every way. 
He was told: “The accounts are prepared under the 
“direction of Messrs. Saffery: that is the reason they sign 


That, he gathe red, was not quite the case. He 
saliery 


“ them.” 
believed they were, as a fact, prepared by Messrs. 


which was a different thing in his ide being pre- 
pared under the direction of Messrs. Saffery. Then he 
thought—and he would be corrected if were wrong 


Messrs. Saffery were of opinion that the account to which 
he referred, “ Expenditure and Income,’’ ought to be 
printed. He should like if those accounts were 
made out by a chartered accountant, it would be better to 
state that the books had been examined and found correct, 
or some such He believed they were 

petent to keep accounts in the and it 
evident that if they were competent to keep accounts they 
were competent to make a balance-sheet from them. He 
thought that if the Council would consider it in a future 
year, and allow Messrs. Saffery t the books and 
check the accounts--cl ne and expenditure, 


to say 





words. quite com- 


oltice Was guite 


» tl yuen 





( heek é 





and append a note duly signed th 1ey had examined and 
found those accounts correct—it would be more in 
accordance with the usual p) é It was very well 
to have auditors. They attend when they are bidden, 
and they lunch-—which is all very nice; and they look 
through the accounts, and they check them, and sign their 
names. That, however, they d do with very much 





more confidence if they knew t had been exa- 
mined by an eminent firm of accountants. In his opinion 


the annual work of an auditor was not only superfluous in 





the Institute, but in many othe eties and companies. 
The work of an auditor, after the ac ts had been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Saffery, was simply to see that the proper 
amounts were charged—that the proper receipts and dis- 
bursements were put in, in the way that they do in a 


Vestry or a Board of Works, where, after the accounts 
were made out by chartered accountants, the auditors 
simply went through them to see if the proper payments 
were made. Then there was the item “ Furniture, Fittings, 





“and Fixtures, £2,500." He did not know who valued 
these. Then they came to “ Less depreciation, £65. 8s. 6d.”’ 
That appeared to him to be a umount. It was 
not 5 per cent., which he thought a very small 
amount for depreciation ¢ ni ( Then there were 
accounts by the Secretary. He l t the Secretary 
thought that the aecou prepare e Accountants 
were difficult to understand, and he tried to explain them 

but why were they to have the A tants’ accounts, and 
then to have a separate account of t Secretary He 
thought that the Secretary should allow the accountant to 


do all the accounts. 


Prorrssor KERR over the ac 








counts very hastily it struc] m Me Satfery's 
balance-sheet, which appeared on page 11, was, like all 
Chartered Accountants’ balan s, absolutely un- 
intelligible; and he did not s¢ hy they should pay, 
as the last speaker said, twenty to Messrs. 
Saffery for producing an account could not 





they had an 





understand, when, on the other } 

account from the Secretary which they could all unde 
stand peifectly clearly. He did 1 see that Messrs. 
Saffery’s assistance is any aid at all. However, he 
did not for a moment wish to disparage Messrs. Saffery, 
but the whole class of Chartered A itants were, to his 


mind, unnecessary at the Institute. He regarded the 
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Report as a very successful one, and he thought a little more 
praise might have been bestowed upon the admirable way in 
which the Proceedings and Transactions were now issued. 
Really, whoever deserved the credit of that publication ought 
to receive it, and ought to receive very special commendation. 
It was a serial which ought to take a high standing in 
professional literature, and he was speaking advisedly in 
The matter inserted was exceedingly interest- 
ing, and the way in which the whole thing was treated 
and the discrimination bestowed upon the work deserved 
their warmest commendation. With regard to the exhibi- 
tion of the principal presentation books upon the table, 
he thought it a most excellent idea, and he should warmly 
second that in public, as he had done in private. In old 
times they used to enjoy very much indeed the mention of 
works which had been presented, and the opportunity of 
cordially applauding those who had been good enough 
to bestow them. It would not take many minutes, and 
would give nobody any trouble, and would give a great deal 
of satisfaction and introduce a little more “ go” into 
the meeting. There was mention made of a recommen- 
dation by their very active and intelligent member, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, for the granting of medals 
or other rewards of merit to craftsmen, and for an annual 
exhibition of crafts architectural, and so on. It-struck 
him there was something in that which they might lay hold 
of with advantage. He did not know that it was necessary 
to bestow medals ; but he was quite sure that if they were 
to award certificates well got up to meritorious craftsmen, 
using that term in the vaguest manner, they would be very 
much appreciated, and it would serve to give practical 
prestige to the Institute in a way which he was sure the 
public would also appreciate. Of course, ne did not for a 
moment suppose that the matter was ripe for immediate 
settlement, but he should individually beg leave to com- 
mend it to the attention of the Council as a matter which 
they probably might find worth working out. It struck 
him that the Science Standing Committee did not rise to the 
occasion in the way that they might. He saw that a report 
had been delivered to that Committee upon the existing 
law in relation to light and air. He knew something about 
light and air, and that subject had been before the 
Institute for a great many years, and absolutely nothing 
had come of the consideration of it. The reason was 
that although no doubt in actions about light and 
air, which were unfortunately very expensive, and in 
other respects unsatisfactory, a great many cases oc- 
curred in which, he was going to say, a cantankerous 
neighbour—but it was not even necessary to be can- 
tankerous in that matter—for the purpose of getting 
something out of the next-door man, who happened to be 
putting two or three feet on to his house, raised an 
action in the Court of Chancery. That might be true 
enough; but still the time had come, he thought, when 
the Institute ought to recognise, if it was possible to do so, 
the principle which had been strongly acted upon by the 
County Council— and, he thought, most judiciously —the 
principle that the height of houses was becoming a 
nuisance. Storey upon storey seemed to be built inter- 
minably, and the only thing which it was said kept houses 
down to a rational height were those actions with respect 
to light and air. If so, then might those actions prosper 
and flourish, for he was perfectly satisfied that it was most 
prejudicial to increase the height of houses in the way that 
was being done. Take the case of New York at the present 
moment. He had not been there during the last forty or 
fifty years ; but he remembered it very well. Just imagine 
houses being allowed to be built 200 feet high, with no 
law of light and air! Where was the ventilation of the 
street? Where was the lighting of the offices? True, 
they could do without light; they could light the gas, or 
tuyn on the electri¢ light; it was quite enough for them if 


saying so. 
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they could make money by it. But in this country, 
although they might be considered old-feshioned by their 
cousins in America, they had better ideas of the amenities 
of Nature, so to speak, in respect of great towns ; and he 
thought that if the Science Standing Committee were to 
turn their attention, now that they would seem to have done 
with the question of light and air, to the question of the inju- 
dicious increase of heightof buildings, they might do service. 
The subject of the treatment of sewage by the process in- 
vented by M. Hermitte had attracted their attention. He 
thought it a very great pity that they should take up that 
matter. He had no objection to its mention in the Report in 
order to show the exceedingly scientific aspirations of the 
Committee, but he hoped they would not waste valuable time 
upon the consideration of a subject of that kind, although, 
of course, as they must all admit, drainage had been won- 
derfully neglected until quite recently. It seemed astonish- 
ing that people could have laid down drains in the way 
they did until the last thirty years, now that they were 
done so well, and with such very careful attention to every 
item of detail. He was happy to find that he was mis- 
taken in respect of some of the expenses incurred; but 
might he ask what was the item “ Solicitors, Accountant, 
“and Parliamentary Agent, £200,” that they had to pay ? 
That was an estimated account, he hoped, and estimated 
extravagantly. Might he ask the Secretary if they really 
would have to pay those gentlemen +200, and, if so, what it 
was for? [THe SECRETARY explained that this related 
to the estimated disbursements for the current year, and 
that it included £100 estimated by Mr. Satfery and referred 
to in the balance-sheet. It was the estimated cost of the 
solicitor employed to negotiate with the builders in the 
revision of the Conditions of Contract, and was a maximum 
item.| He hoped it was very maximum indeed. He hoped 
they would not pay it. Then, as to the Parliamentary 
Agent, he hoped they were not going to incur heavy ex- 
penses in opposition to the London County Council before 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [1.] asked if he should be 
in order in putting a question which did not come directly 
within the compass of the Report, but it was a matter 
which he believed was before the Council with reference 
to the qualification for Fellowship. 

Tne PRESIDENT said that, as it was not mentioned in 
the Report, it would not be in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL DOUGLAS [F’.) said that, although 
he happened to be one of the oftice-bearers of the Insti- 
tute, he should like to be allowed to make an cbservation. 
Professor Kerr, he thought, had spoken the feeling of 
them all when he said that the literary record of the 
Royal Institute was now so very much better than it used 
to be, and he hinted darkly that whoever was the instru- 
ment in bringing that about should get a meed of praise. 
The JournaL now appeared in a nice, comfortable, pleasant 
document to take up and look at. He thought that the 
Secretary was deserving of their heartiest and best thanks 
for the great labour he had bestowed upon it, and the 
happy result which had accrued. 

Mr. H. W. BURROWS [4A.} asked to be allowed to say 
a word with regard to the action of the Science Standing 
Committee. There were very few members of the Com- 
mittee present, and he hesitated to speak on the subject. 
They had lately been asked, in rather a querulous manner, 
as to what the Science Standing Committee had done. 
It would appear from remarks which had been made that 
they had done too much, or tried to do too much. Mr. 
Woodward had criticised the action of the Committee 
with regard to an inquiry into an electrical process as ap- 
plied to sewage. Professor Kerr had tackled them slightly 
on the same subject, and also said that they were some- 
what behind the times in dealing at all with the question 
of light and air. The question of light and air was only 
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dealt with because it was brought before the Committee by 
the Council of the Institute, if his memory served him 
correctly, as the outcome of a Business Meeting there, 
and the Report was simply put before them for further 
consideration and amendment. It was reported upon as 
amended, and, if he remembered rightly, published in 
the Journau. So far as the treatment of sewage was con- 
cerned, they had no such idea as seemed to be in Mr. Wood- 
ward’s or in Professor Kerr’s mind, viz., the application 
of the process to the sewage of towns, or anything of that 
sort. He might say that he was the originator of the 
suggestion that the system should be inquired into, and 
the view he had was that in some respects it might be 
iseful to an architect who had to deal with country houses, 
and the treatment of sewage from them, tnat there should 
be some inquiry into the matter, as it might possibly be of 
assistance to architects in that respect, and in that respect 
only. As to applying it on a large scale, that he took to be 
entirely outside an architect’s province; but there were 
certainly occasions where in a country mansion it was very 
ditticult indeed to know what to do with the sewage, and 
they had appointed a Sub-Committee, to make inquiries as 
to whether it was applicable, wholly and solely on those 
grounds. 

Mr. LACY W. RIDGE [F’.} said he thought the last 
speaker had hit a point which they ought to bear in mind 

that this was the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and not merely of London architects. He was quite sure 
that the subject of the treatment of sewage in private 
houses, where it had to be treated on the premises, was 
one well worth the attention of the Science Committee ; 
and it must be remembered that a great many of their 
members had to do with places where there were no 
public sewers. Therefore it was a perfectly legitimate 
subject of inquiry. There was one remark made by Mr. 
Langston which he should not like to pass without 
explanation, and that was with regard to the use of the 
word “ some” on page 4. The Report read: “ In respect 
“to the late election by voting papers, under By-law 9, 
“the Council regret the result, and cannot avoid the 
“expression of their opinion that grave injustice was 
“done to some of the candidates for Fellowship.”’ It 
was only necessary to call attention to the fact that 
some of the candidates for Fellowship were elected ; some 
were not. 

Tue PRESIDENT said he would reply as briefly as 
possible to the points that had been raised. Some had 
already been replied to. He understood Mr. Langston to 
move that an expression of regret should accompany the 
intimation of the decease of members of the Institute. 
It was simply a statement—a record--and his own opinion 
was that an expression of regret was not called for. 
The Light ani Air Report to which Mr. Langston referred 
was published at page 223 of the JournaL of the present 
year, where he would find it, and Mr. Ridge had explained 
the passage in the Report about ‘some of the candidates 
“for Fellowship.’’ Mr. Woodward had opened his remarks 
by a personal statement, and if he (the President) referred 
to it in a very few words it was simply in the hope that they 
might be the last on a subject that had not conduced to 
the gratification of any of them. When a man made a 
mistake, the best thing he could do was to be sensible of 
it and to express regret. He was not one of those who were 
disposed to be hard upon any one for having made a mis- 
take when he had the sense and the courage to acknowledge 
it. That Mr. Woodward did make a mistake was obvious 
from the very unanimous expression of feeling which his 
action educed at the last Meeting; and if he might ven- 
ture to add one word only he would say that to interrupt 
a gentleman who was invited to read a Paper by the 
Institute, whether a member approved of the subject or 
not, was scarcely good taste, and he was quite sure that 
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Mr. Woodward would net repeat the conduct to which 
such exception had been taken. He would congratula 
him on having had the eoura g 

















regret for what had occurred. In re the procedure 
in connection with the Royal Geld M t subject had 
been mentioned before, but he could not say that he 
thought the view that had been expressed was the correct 
one. ‘There were two sides te every g tion; and if the 
name of the nominee were submitted to the Institute before 
ascertaining whether he assented Council might be 
placed in a very awkward position indeed, having s itted 
the name of a gentleman who might aft ds refuse to 
accept the nomination. I } 1 before. In re- 
gard to the delegates te the L ( y Council, excep- 








1atter on a } V1OL occasion, 


¢ bs They were 





tion had been taken to " 
and he thought he had then replied 








delegates from the Council. Mr. Woodward stated that 
the Institute had decided that delegates should not be sent 
without their consent. He (the Pres t) certainly did 
not understand that, as he had already stated. At all 
events, thev went as delegates of the Council, and he main- 
tained that they had a pe juite irrespective of 
the Institute, to send delegates on 1 behalf. The 
Conditions of Contract, v had so ig occupied the 
attention of the Practice Committee, he hoped and 
thought were near completion. It had been a long- 
winded business, and it was a quest el » gaine 





for instance, 
Conditions 
but that 


was worth the candle. He did not 
in his own ease that he should eve ise the 
of Contract that had been so carefully drawn up; 





was an individual opinion. They had oubtedly been 
drawn with very great care, and the pr m of the 
case at the present moment was that the whole docu- 


ment was agreed to by the 
tects and the builders, wit! 
which still remained to be settle 
the hope that very shortly they 
the new Conditions before the Institute 
the question of finance, Mr. Neale was ¢ 
Hecause he had occupied what he venture 


representatives of the archi- 
he exception of two clauses, 





ud only express 

ild be able to bring 
With regard to 
titled to criticise, 
l to think was 


the responsible and not altogether ornamental position of 
an auditor. His epinion was that an auditor was not 
worth his salt if he merely signed his name without going 


into any details, and he v« 
for having taken a di 
he might do in theory. 
Funds had been publis} 


ntured to give Mr. Neale credit 

t line in practice, whatever 
1e balanc she tonly of Ordinary 
pianatory 






1 alone with an e3 


statement by the Secretary. They had in addition, how- 
ever, from Messrs. Saffery n In nd Expenditure 
Account. It was decided — rightly or wrongly — but several 
members of the Council held the opinion which had been 
expressed by Professor Kerr——that the statement was one 


intelligible, and the Council 


tand the finance 





which wus somewhat u 
thought members generally would under 


of the Institute better if the statement was omitted, and 
this, although it had been audited, they had ventured to 
do. The reason why they had thought so was because it 
was called an Income and Expenditure Account; but 
there were certain items appearing in that account as 


a contradiction of terms. He 
ventured to think now, with the additional light he had 
since gained from criticisms on the subject, that it might 
have been wiser if it had been published, and, of course, 
this could still be done if the Institute desired it. The 
item of £129. 4s. 7d. which appe lon the balance-sheet 
was referred to as appearing in the Re Account. 
The Revenue Account did not appear in the Report as 
issued, and therefore it was a little inconsistent with it. 
The passage which said that those statements had been 


estimated which appeared 








venue 








prepared under the control of 1] Satfery had been 
criticised. That had since been altered in the Report to 
be published in the Jovrnat to the words ‘ prepared by,” 
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which was more correct. Mr. Neale had asked who was 
responsible fur £2,500, the valuation of furniture and 
fittings. It was prepared by the Finance Committee. Pro- 
fessor Kerr had referred to the Journat of the Institute, 
and although that had been partly referred to by the 
Vice-President, Mr. Campbell Douglas—whom, living so 
far away as he did in Scotland, they were glad to 
welcome there on all occasions. He wished to emphasise 
it by stating that the person who was solely responsible 
for the Journat of Proceedings as it now appeared was 
his friend—Mr. White, the Secretary of the Institute. 
As to the presentations to the Library, he agreed with 
Professor Kerr that it was desirable they should lie on the 
table; and the Report stated that it should be done in 
future. He hoped that the executive would not omit to 
carry out the decision of the Council in that respect. He 
had already said te Professor Kerr that their expenses in 
cpposing the Streets and Buildings Bill would not be 
great. He would not enter into details, nor would it be 
altovether fit that he should de so; but the Institute was 
represented before the Select Committee, and, if occasion 
required, would be heard by counsel. That, he thought, 
exhausted the points which had been raised on the Report. 


The Illustrations to the Papers on Furniture [p. 413]. 


In addition to the drawings and other exhibits at the 
Meeting of the 23rd ult.a description of which has already 
appeared [p. 438), the following drawings, photographs, 
and chromolithographs were kindly lent by the authorities 
of the South Kensington Museum :— 

Woodworl:.— Drawing of The Holy Sepulchre, Dresden 
Museum, and drawings of Gothic Pulpit and Candelabrum, 
Sta Maria in Organo, Verona. 

Photographs of Choir Stalls at S. Francisco el Grande, 
Madrid; Choir Stall, early sixteenth century; Pulpit, 
San Marcos, Leon; Prior’s Seat, fifteenth century ; Panels, 
St. Cross, Winchester. 

Photographs of the following at the Berlin Museum: 
Cupboard, German, fifteenth century; Panels, Italian, 
sixteenth century; Cupboard, Westphalia, 1663; Panel, 
Cealogne, 1550; Side of Chest, German, fifteenth century ; 
Chest, Lower Rhine, about 1530; four Candelabra, Italian ; 
four Picture Frames, Florentine, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

Photographs of the following at the South Kensington 
Museum :—Sideboard, Flemish, fifteenth century ; Folding 


Chair, Flemish, seventeenth century; Coffer, Flemish, 
seventeenth century; Wardrobe, French, eighteenth 


century; Armchair, French, sixteenth century; three 
Panels, French and Flemish ; Case for Towel Roller, Eng- 
lish, seventeenth century; Panelling of Room, English, 
sixteenth century; three Chairs, Venetian, sixteenth 
century; Coffer, Italian, sixteenth century. 

Photographs of a Chair, English, seventeenth century, 
property of Mr. J. W. Jarvis; Armchair, English, seven- 
teenth century, property of the Carpenters’ Company ; and 
Cabinet, Italian, sixteenth century, property of the late 
Earl Granville. Six Photographs of Chairs, Cabinets, and 
Cotfers exhibited at Gore House in 1853. Eighteen 
Photographs of portions of Choir Stalls in the Church of 
St. Peter, Perugia, on three mounts. 

Textiles.—Chromolithographs of Velvet, Venetian, fif- 
teenth century ; Velvet Brocade, Italian, sixteenth century ; 
Linen Fabries, Flemish, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
Velvet Fabric, Flemish, the originals of which are in the 
South Kensington Museum. Painted Photograph of Wall- 
hanging, German, dated 1549, in the Church at Biddenham, 
Bedfordshire ; three Photographs of Tapestry in South 
Kensington Museum, illustrating Petrarch’s “ Triumphs of 
‘Chastity, Fame, and Death,’ Flemish, early sixteenth 
century. 





